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PRINCE CHARMING 


CHAPTER I 

“ I DO brieve I’m — growing—” 

“ Sir! ” exclaimed the startled courtier. 

“Stout,” adsea Prince Charming, with a smile. 
“Oljgerve—an increasing width of chest, a gradual 
disappearance of waist. There is certainly a differ¬ 
ence.” 

“Yyir Highness’ appearance is certainly mord- 
rofcuSt; but your figure is still symmetrical.” 

A wltimsical smile touched the lips of the gracious 
peffjgna^e who had been speaking. 

“ Your p'Ms are always sugar-coated, Fritz,” he said. 
“ lljit 1 have one faithful friend who never lies, and 
it told me a few moments ago an unflattering, if 
wholesome, truth. Robust, I certainly am. With 

regard ta symmetry—there is the benefit of more 
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PRINCE CHARMING V 

than a doubt. Shall I take to the bicycle Fritz' 
Turkish baths and German Spas havcnfc Work^l a 
miracle yet/* 

“You"Thoufi! walk more, sir; and I have hqprd 
that rowing has remarkable virtues for reducing—” 

“ Corpulence! My good Fritz ! ” 

“ Oh ! sir. That is entirely beside* the mai^c. A 
little superfluous tissue, let us say.” 

“ Fritz,” said His Royal Highness gravely, “ the 
truth is, I’ve lived too well, enjoyed life too much, 
had too much of my own way; loved too lightly, won 
too easily. The result is visible; plainly viable. All 
my tailor’s art cannot effect concealment. I want a 
change of life, Fritz. A plunge int^ a deep sea of 
solitude, that will teach me to know myself. I want 
to be worried instead of pleased. To fast instead of 
feast* To have only my own limbs to c<u»ry me • 
wither I w^uld—nSfc go. To work insteflfl of idle, 
l’o sutler instead of enjoy'. Then I might onctijnm^ 
become slim, graceful, what y T ou aptly and unsuitably 
termed—symmetrical. Is all this possible, my frjpnd ? 
If so, let it be arranged and I will give^you^HSIT of 
my kingdom. It’s not so large that I should miss it." 
And he laughed. 

The courtier and counsellor looked searchii!£ly at 
the fair smiling face and eminently handsome person 
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that h*|J won for their owner the fairy sobriquet of 
“ Priucfc Charming.” 

A gay, good-humoured, laughing j ;;?bc« he was. 
Oflo wly> h%d taken life and its? good things with 
qqjte <»mmendable fortitude. Who had many 
tortud! and fewer vices than his exalted position and 
temptations would have excused. He was thirty years 
of age, antieir apparent, and unmarried. That alliances 
had been proposed, advised, and almost arranged, goes 
without saying, but His Graciousness had been hard to 
please, and persistent in postponing %vhat he termed 
the “eviMay.” Not on the plea of wild oats, or love of 
liberty, or indifference to the policy of the situation, 
but from an Absolute disinclination to ask any of 
these fair, atfd gracious, and well-born ladies to share 
a pi'ospective throne, and a dull court life, and a heart 
untouched by any stronger passion than resignation 
to tljp inevitable law that regulate? Kings &nfl 
Kingdoms. But this could not go on for ever. 
Could «iot go on for even a longer period than the 
ending year. An ultimatum had gone forth that his 
choice musfrbe made a t last, and a certain serene, and 
high-born, and iJBS&Kl!, Iflfl %Sll-dowered Princess 
had to be seriously 

The fiat of an a^ist pcrsc^a^ lii_'tW\jp&^&ind 
had decided this. Patience has ij^, lin^t^a^^yal 
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birth its obligations. Prince Charming sigl£;d, con¬ 
sidered, sighed again, and took to contemplating the 
lady’s piofciu^Jfficl his own figure. 

The preceding Conversation was the nesujt of the 
last process. 

“ Fritz,” he said at last. “ I shall consult th§ Lady 
Agnes.” 

The Counsellor looked grave. He had* no great 
liking for the Lady Agnes. She was the feminine 
counterpart of himself, so far as position went. In 
fact, she was the Prince’s other counsellor, and their 
views and opinions often clashed. She wfis witty, 
charming, rich, and if not beautiful had so much to 
be grateful for in the way of art and'a skilled maid, 
that her actual skin, hair, and teeth never costlier 
an anxious moment. When one possesses a graceful 
iigurg, exquisitely capable of enduring tw^iiy inch 
Corsets and *every martyrdom of fashion, a^reud^ 
tongue, unflagging spirits, and a frame incapable, ap¬ 
parently, of fatigue, one has much to be thauXful for 
in this nineteenth century. 

Lady Agnes and the Prince were gftat friends. 
He had come in a measure to depend on her ad\»ce 
and confide in her judgment. 

Count Lieberwiirst, otherwise Fritz, seriously dis¬ 
approved of all this. He had suffered much ^y reason 
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of#fche l#dy’s keen wit and sharp tongue. He dreaded 
her rivalry. He disliked her Ridicule of himself. 
When the ^Prince proposed taking bis difljgulties to 
her he scented danger. His heart was perturbed, 
butjiis brain was dull. He had nothing to suggest. 

The*Prince walked to and fro the room, occasion¬ 
ally ^glancing at the mirrors which reflected his 
figure. 

“ Yes,” lie said again. “ I’ll go to Lady Agnes. 
She’ll find what I want.” 

“ May I enquire what that is, sir ? ” asked the 
cou rtier gleferen tially. 

“ A place,” answered the Friuce, “ where I shall be 
absolutely unknown. Where no luxuries of civiliza¬ 
tion can be^>roeured, where air and exercise will be 

Sk> 

imperative, where I can live simply, healthily, natur¬ 
ally, Lx fact, as nature meant man to live—far the 
space of one month. 

Tffo counsellor gasped. He had come from the 
stiff etiquette, the invincible exactions and pre¬ 
rogatives of a petty German Court, and life to him 
was made grp of cut and dry rules and regulations, 
and *the word “Prince” was a weighty one, and 
bristling with importance. 

“ diie month! ” he repeated. “ Your Highness would 

never be'able to endure such a life even if you found 
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such a place. But that I am sure you wilj ne^r 
succeed in doing.” # 

The Prince lalfghed. “ Par grace de Dieu —and 
Agnes,” he said. .‘‘Have you ever remarked, my 
good Fritz, that the lady disappears penodiaally jmd 
entirely from the knowledge of her friends. Ho on<? 
knows where she goes, or what she does. She relurns 
fresh, vigorous, younger than ever (and yet L can give 
her points in the matter of years.) When questioned 
she sa) s demurely that she has been * in retreat.’ 
Well, I shall follow her example. I too will discover 
a retreat, and if it proves as beneficial to njy figure 
as to her’s, it will be time well spent.” 

“ But, sir— ” V 

“ If you can find me such a place I shallSse eternally 
grateful,” continued the Prince. "But I am quite 
sure you cannot. You are acquainted with/ every 
fashionable Spa, Bad, or Cure, but of anything jnimi-^ 
tive, healthy, natural, you are as ignorant, my good 
Fritz,as I myself! So I will e’en go to Lady Agnes, as 
I said before. Order my cab. I shall lunch with llbj.” 

He waved his hand in dismissal, and with a low 
bow the Counsellor left the room. 

The Prince continued his promenade. That whim¬ 
sical smile played hide-and-seek with his tawny 
sweeping moustache, but his eyes looked grave. 
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%A m#Ln,” he said softly, “ To be a man as other men, 
uuhampered, unintruded upon, free^ Heavens! What 
a heavy price one pays for a crown' and a Jieritage 
aftftr all 

* Tlxe •gong had just sounded for luncheon in a 
charming maisonette in the suburb of Mayfair, when 
a cab drove up to the door. A lady sitting by the 
drawing-room window looked over the flower-decked 
balcony, and smiled. 

“ The Prince again,’’ she said. 

The other occupant of the room jumped hastily up 
and her book fell to the floor. 

“ Good gracious, and I’m so untidy, Agnes; have I 
time to- 

i» 

The door opened to a footman’s obsequious an¬ 
nouncement, and a graceful curtsey and an efhbar- 
rassed one greeted the person announced. 

shook hands cordially. “ I have come to ask 
your hospitality again,” he said. 

“ You are heartily welcome, sir," said Lady Agnes, 
“ and lunchton is ready, if I am to have the honour ? ” 

Jlrf bowed. “ The honours are divided,” he said, 
and offered his arm 

The chaperon followed. She was a widowed 
relative, well-born and poor, and her lines had fallen 

* ii 
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in very unpleasant places until Lady Agnes ^ollewne 
orphaned, and heiress of the Earl of Fairaeres offered 
her a hojjje. Shfi was kind-hearted and inoffensive, 
and proved a useful and uon-assertive cl^xpeipu. She 
was however quite unable to accustom herself to»tJie 
presence of royalty, and suffered agonies of nervous¬ 
ness at the various luncheons, dinners, and teas which 
the Prince Charming delighted to honour. • 

He was unaware of the effect of his presence. In 
fact he rarely troubled himself to remember her 
existence. 

The conversation during luncheon was semewhat 
formal owing to the presence of the servants. 

Lady Agnes even distrusted French when import¬ 
ant subjects were under discussion. HigHfer education 
of the masses had proved disadvantageous to the 
minorlmportance of the select circles of Little Britain. 

U€tTee and •cigarettes at last claimed exemption 
from household surveillance, and Mrs. Chamtaey 
having withdrawn, the Prince began to unfold his 
scheme for the preservation of royal dignity, and Jo 
ask advice on the subject of a primitive Avcadia. 

The blue arch eyes of the lady expressed mofe 
than surprise. 

Except in the pages of modern romance,” she 

said, "I never heard of such a place. And there 
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are» few# things more difficult now-a-days than to 
preserve an incognito. You ina^ set out with it, 
but the spies of the Press are on your heels and 
the* scouts of. the great world before you, and the 
whojp progress is very much like the performance of 
a*pursued ostrich! ” 

“ I ]^ad thought,” said the Prince, “ that some such 
place existed, and that you, Agnes, might be ac¬ 
quainted with it. As for the incognito, I shall give 
out that I have gone to—Bavaria, and Harold will be 
there instead. He is quite like enough to pass for 
me. Especially— ” 

He paused. Their eyes met. His were very signifi¬ 
cant. She coloured, with a skill born of accident and 
the handiwork of the dressing-room. 

“ If I am there, your Highness means ? ” 

“Exactly. It is asking a great deal I am aware, 
and Harofd is somewhat of a bore, but- ” 

“ I^iave not found him so,” she said. 

The Prince looked at her curiously. But her eyes 
were^'on the cigarette from which her slender white 
fingers were*flicking the ash. 

“Ybu are a wonderful woman, Agnes,” he said. 
“ You contrive to get amusement out of everything. 
I can’t imagine how you do it.” 

“ Because I take things and people as they 

13 
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are, and have a good digestion and a Jufficient 
income.” 

" And no heart ? ” 

“ Ah ! sir, that iij unkind. It is only aij undeveloped 
germ as yet.” 

"But a germ is sometimes important. Wihat cR> 
you do when people bore you, Agnes ? ’’ 

“ Get away from them," she answered promptly. 

“ Ah ! if I only conld.” 

“ It should not be difficult—occasionally.” 

“ I want to try. Tell me the place, Agnes ? ” 

“ What place, sir ? ” 

“ Your retreat,” he said meaningly. “ It has been 
a carefully preserved secret so far. £ promise I will 
betray it to no one else.” 

“ Your Highness could scarcely go into a convent,” 
she said demurely. 

Hd* raised lys well-marked, even brows. 

“ Convents occasionally accept guests, do They 
not?” , 

“ Not in Erinia. At least I do not know of oife." 

“ Erinia,” he repeated. “ Do you mean* to say you 
go to—Erinia ? ” 

“ It is a humiliating confession," she said, “ but I 

do. I think Your Highness scarcely knows it except 

by name. Yet you have great interests there—• 
• 14 
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Poyjprs, affair dominion, and some very loyal subjects. 
, I have discovered that.” 

Erinia, he repeated again. “ Who would have 
thought it! Tell me what is it likp, and what sort 
" of people ? ” 

rf 'It ig very beautiful,” she answered. “Green, 
lovely, fertile. The scenery is as yet unharmed—I 
mean undeveloped. Railways have left a great 
portion of the country undisturbed. The lakes and 
rivers are less known to paddle-wheels than to 
fishermen. There is gold, but no mining. Coal, but 
no collier^s. Sea-side resorts, but no piers. Cars, 
but no carriages. Fields, but few farmers. Pro¬ 
perties and estates, but no landlords. Schools and 
colleges, but little education. Plenty to do, but little 
inclination to do it Supersitions, but not faith; laws, 
but no law-makers. In short, it is a country ofseon- 
tradictions, and he who would rule it qpcds a niJm’s 
hqpd, S woman's heart, and a child’s guilelesBness.” 

The prince laid down his cigarette, and looked 
attentively at the face, flushed now with quite an 
unusual earnestness. 

“You are telling me this with a purpose ? ” he said. 

She half smiled. 

9 

“ I am Your Highness’s most loyal and obedient 
servant,” she said. "If I have taken a peep into 
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futurity it is only on your behalf. Anti if Your 
Highness has a miml to masquerade, there is no place 
where^ou are so absolutely unknown, and so little 
liable to discovery, as this remote spot of your 
dominions.” 

The Prince knit his brows, and preserved* a 
thoughtful silence for some moments! 1 

“ True,” he said at last, “ I have never J>een there. 
No one would dream I had gone, either. But there 
are many towns; vast tracts of country. It is hard 
to make a choice. And the language is somewhat 
strange, is it not ? ” 

“ It has some points of resemblance to our own,” 
said Lady Agnes. “ I think you v^rnld understand 
it, after a little time. You have some ^acquaintance 
with the Celto-Gallic dialect, have you not ?” 

“Thai,” he said, “is Her Majesty’s privilege and 
prklb. I cannot boast of great acquirements in the 
matter." 

“ Our language is spoken in Erinia," sayl Lady 
Agnes. “Only at first, it is somewhat difficult to 
understand, because no one drops an ‘ li*’ or a ‘ g,’ or 
puts in an'r.’ But Your Highness would have^ no 
trouble, I am sure.” 

“ And how am I to get to this place ? ” he usked. 

‘ I mean—where that convent is ?” 

16 
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“^hit ffliat is an island, sir. A small, insignificant 
place, only inhabited by fislier-f<?lk, who make a 
scanty enough living. It is true—” 

She paused so abruptly that his attention was 
arrested. 

You*may go on,” he said. 

“ I was about to say that there is someone on this 
island whoo calls himself a king. But he is really 
little better than the fishermen themselves. In fact, 
I looked upon him as a sort of harmless madman.” 

« Agnes,” said the Prince, reproachfully, “ you have 
been acquainted with all these mysteries and wonders, 
this primitive kingdom set up in my dominions, and 
have kept it a secret. I am not sure that you arc 
not gyjlty of'lreason.” 

She laughed lightly. 

«if Your Highness should say, ‘ Off with- her 
_head/ I’m not sure that it would concern me vfiry 
much?’ 

“ It ia too pretty a head,” he said. “ I shall pardon 
it yi Sbnsideration that itB owner draws me a plan of 
my route, anil adds to it a few rules for my guidance. 
Alijp furnishes me with an introduction to that 
convert.” 

Again that flush rose, and burnt like a warm 

flame in the fair cheek of his hostess. 
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“ Why is it, sir,” she asked, * that you aiu so .bent 
upon going to that special place ? ” 

“ Might it not bo on account of—associations with 
yourself, fair lady ? ” 

“ It might," she said. “ But I do nd"o tly.uk it f is.” 

“ You have proved it has restorativo, not say*— 
rejuvenating powers.” 

“Any place where one can rest undi^urbed and 
enjoy perfect freedom, possesses those power’s.” 

“ Does it ? Well, I have not found such a place 
yet. You will write me those directions, Agnes ? ” 

“Am I not Your Highness’s most obedient sub¬ 
ject?” 

"And counsellor, and friend ?” bemadded. 

“ So you are good enough to say.” 

“ A prince has not so many as the mere man. I 
have a fancy to go seek thorn on my own merits.” 

I hardly think you will find them ru—Erinia,” 
she said. 



CHAPTER II 


The “ divine lights ” of Kings and Princes are words 
potential, and occasionally of unlimited meaning. 

“ I would ” is oftentimes translated into “ I will,” 
by the whim of a moment, or the caprice of a senti¬ 
ment. So it happened that Prince Charming, fired 
by hope of advftiture, and roused from apathy to 
interest, disappeared in company with a Gladstone 
bag afffl a tourist suit, one August morning; 

Court officials gave discreet hints, and various 
kitchen wftiches or liveried menials, who figurecftas 

Our Court Correspondent ” to fashionable journals, 
informed the interested inhabitants of Suburbia, 
that ^certain Royal personage was travelling incog, 
as the Couut Christian, and had gone to a remote 
part of the bavarian Alps in quest of certain springs, 
etc *etc. All of which delighted Suburbia immensely, 
and w^s treated with disrespectful indifference by 
smart Belgravians at Cowes, or Homburg. 
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There are few things so useful and t at tjmes 

so inconvenient f to personages in high positions as 

the possession of a double. Prince Charming was 

fortunate enough to own a counterfeit presentment 

of his august self in a cousin of TeutCnic^ extraction ‘ 

and British nationality. Save for a slight difference 

in figure, an eye more gray than blhe, the two men 

were like enough to deceive even their o\yn relatives. 

To his double, who was also his trusty friend and best 

loved comrade, the Prince confided his scheme. 

h redorick William Alexander Harold, usually 

known as Prince Harold, was a Serene Highness, the 

son of a Grand Duke, and a Princess, allied to many 

notable High-Mightinesses. For \li that he was 

a very simple, kindly-hearted, inoffensive young nun/ 

with a great admiration for everything British, civil, 

political, and military. For his cousin he had an 

affection borp of long acquaintance, boyislf escapades, 

and mutual misunderstandings. His own virtues 

were less solid, his peccadilloes had been more daring, 

and he took life flippantly, not to say irreverently, in 

a manner that had occasioned serious misconceptions 

on the part of his own Court, or that of Little Britain. 

When Prince Charming confided to him that* his 

waist-measurement was affording grave concern and 

sleepless nights, he advised a prize fighter instead of a 

20 
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phy^ian, *nd even hinted at training for a steeplechase 
.as though his cousin was quite an ordinary individual. 
The Prince shook his head. “ No, Harold,” he said, 
• “ there’s not time. I shall go for a walking tour through 
part^oj my (Jpmfuions where I am quite unknown.” 

“*Alon%?” enquired his cousin. 

“ Quitg alone, and unarmed,” answered the Prince 
courageously* 

“ Isn’t that a—risk ? especially when you are un¬ 
acquainted with the dominions ? ” 

“Maybe. But I have been told a legend of the 
country wh|ch gives me confidence. It relates how 
a maiden young and beautiful, decked only with 
choicest jewels and supported by a snow-white wand, 
\^ndered from one end of the Island to the other, 
quite unprotected, quite alone, quite defenceless. 
Surely what a simple girl could do, a man—even a 
Prince—might venture.” 

“ Certainly," agreed Harold, “ there might even 
be less—risk—in case of the latter. Do you propose 
to w^lk^he island from one end to the other ? How 
tired you will be! ” 

“Byt*1 shall get thin," urged his cousin, “and 

then I can submit my photograph for the inspection 

and approval of Princess Stephanie. You know I 

have almost consented to that alliance ? ” 

ax 
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“Yes, you hinted as much. The olive"hfteethe 
sweets, eh ? ” 

« Olives," said the Prince sententiously—“ are an 
acquired taste. I may acquire this one—in timd!” 

“ And a walking tour is to bring aboiit a* app^Je ? 

I see. Are there any more jewelled, or ui^ewelfed 
and beauteous maidens ‘ doing ’ the Island ,just at 
present ? ” 

“Harold, I am serious. And this is not a subject 
for jest. Not only am I seeking health and—and—” 

“ Personal reduction ? ” suggested Prince Harold. 

“That will servo. But I also wisl* to make 
myself acquainted with this country and its in¬ 
habitants.” 

“ There are plenty of books written about it, i|t. 
least I’ve heard so." 

“Yes. But I’ve never read one. I can master 
foreign languages easily enough, but ‘ Erinian ’ as she 
is wrote, presents too many difficulties for an un¬ 
tutored tongue.” 

“ What will you do when you are in the ffbu^try 
tltpn ? ’’ 

“ I must trust to my ear, and—adaptibility 1 

“ You might engage an instructress, if some of those 
wandering maidens come your way.” 

“ Harold," said the Prince sternly. “ I repeat do 

2a 
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r. 

n#t jest I am going purely in a spirit of morality, 
and—and interest.” 

“ Self-interest,” murmured Harold. 

Tfee Prince ignored the inuendo. 

‘1 And when -I return,” he continued. “ I shall be 
in ’a portion and disposition to contemplate matri¬ 
mony.’,’ 

“ I see you expect great results. The Erinians are 
doubtless—primitive." 

Prince Charming tried to look stern. If he did not 
succeed, the intention was only marred by a twinkle 
in the blue of an eye met by the humorous challenge 
of an opposing g^ty one. 

“ Won’t you have a cigarette ? ” he said. 

That same night he was on his way to Erinia. 


The sun was shining over the sparkling waters ef a 
beautiful bay. 

^.mong a host of check-suited tourists, loud- 
voiced .Americans and other incongruities, a solitary 
figure Spaced the steamer’s deck, with eyes fixed 
on the changing picture Nature had painted £pr 
her ,pGru gracious pleasure, and love of what was 
already lovely. 

“So that” he murmured half aloud, “is Erinia.” 

“ Begorra thin, man, an’ is it a forayner ye are! 

33 
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Sure it's no sich thing, but plain Dublin Bay .-an me 
own native land, aji’ joy it is to me own two eyes this 
same blessed day to be sayin’ it agin. Ah! Holy 
Saint Pathrick ’fewas a poor enough man I was»the 
day I left it, an’ not all me dollars ha! beei* able jbo^ 
wipe out the misery av that memory. Broke entirety 
me heart was, I thought. But that’s ten years or 
more, an’ sure that same heart hasn’t forgotten, nor 
me tongue either, an, ’tis the old love, an’ the old 
wurrds, an’ the old swate Bay, an’ what haythin 
would presume to Ire callin’ it any forrin-sound- 
ing title such as ye were afther givin’ it ? Let 
me hear him, that’s all, an’ as sur% as me name’s 
Pathrick O’Farrel, an’ me fayther’s before me, I’ll not 
lave the plantin’ av two Irish fists in his face tg any/ 
other patriot but me own self! ” 

The tweed-suited tourist had listened to this 
breathless unpunctuated harangue with unmitigated 
astonishment. At its conclusion he drew from Ips 
pocket a small note-book. 

“ Would you be kind enough, sir,” he then said, 
veny slowly, “ To repeat that speech agpin. I could 
not quite follow you.’’ 

“Ah! thin, is that so?” said Mr. O’Farrel ironically, 
“An’ it’s a Sassenach, not a forrincrye are by apache? 
Well k glory be, I’d niver ha’ thought it. More 
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Shame «to ye for not knowing the proper geographical 
terminology av the most beautiful* country in all the 
four quarters av the globe, bar none as they «*jy in 
Anferiky. An' don’t ye be callin’, it anything else 
bftt whit it*is, an what Saint Pathriek himself 
christened it. What’s that yer doing ? ’’ 

Thfe traveller started. 

“ I waS only making a note of your valuable infor¬ 
mation,” ho said, in the same slow distinct manner. 
His accent was strange enough to further the 
Erinian’s belief that he was conversing with that 
unimportant being—a foreigner. 

“ Makin’ notes. Is that yer bizness thin ? A 
mighty fine iday to be takin’ the wurrds out av an 
horu-st patriot’s mouth an’ sendin’ thim to the papers 
as truth, an’ printin’ thim as lies. Is it speshul 
eorrespondint to the newspapers ye are, me ^ood 
man ? Bckase av that’s the ease yer not wanted^ in 
this country, an’ the sooner yer out av it the better.” 

Prince Charming told himself he was heariug some 
plain truths for the first time in his life. The ad¬ 
vantages of appearing in a strange country as a plain 
unadulterated, man seemed to have compensations. 

He put away his note-book and surveyed the fiery 
face and hair to match, with unqualified surprise. “ I 

have noting to do with the newspapers,” he said. 

*S 
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“ And isn’t it rather premature to order a pe?:son out 
of a country before he is in it ? ” 

“Jt’d have iveiy man-jack out av my country that 
wasn’t born an’ bred in it,” answered the fire-eater. 

“ Is that what you meant by saying yob were 
patriot ? ” asked the Prince innocently. 

“ Sure an’ that’s what I am, an’ 'have ivei* been, 
an’ always will be, an’ it’s not much I’m ldving thim 
as druv me out of me own land ”—(he should have 
said bog). “ An’ me own home ”—(he should have 
said cabin). “ An’ sint me aci’oss says an’ oceans to 
dwell among strangers—(he forgot to mention the 
dollars gained by such expatriation),-an’ work by the 
sweat av me brow, an’ be trated like a dog, an’ sworn 
to kape the pace once a month at laste, an’ a taste 
av prison for ivery drop av whiskey that wet mo 
lipSHo loosen me tongue. That’s my story, sor. Take 
it<for what you like.” 

" It’s very—interesting,” said the Prince, gravely. 
“ And so you are really a patriot ? I’m glad to have 

U •• 

met one. Are there many like you in Er—, I beg 
your pardon, in this country we’re coming to ? ” 
“Millions,” answered the patriot, solemnly. “You’ll 
find thim in ivery city, in ivery town, in ivery 
mansion, an’ in ivery cabin. Re the bones av 
Saint Pathrick, av I thought there wasn't, I should 
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gsnsidSr that me own honour was impayched, an’ 
demand instant satisfaction! ” 

He looked so turbulent and valorous, that the 
Pripce felt that honour must be a very important* 
patter #,mong Erinians. But he only answered, 
“ (Juite so,” being really intent upon gaining as much 
inforjnttion a^ possible, respecting this wonderful 
country. 

“ You see,” he murmured, apologetically, “ I havo 
never been here before.” 

“Indadc. Well, I don’t suppose inyone in the 
country .has remarked it,” said Mr. O’Farrell politely. 
“ But, as yer qp yer travels, may I ask what’s yer 
bizness here at all, now ye are come ? ” 

“ Business,” faltered the Prince. “ Oh! none. 
I’m merely going to have a look round.” 

“An’ |pre, that’s very kind av yez,” said the 
patriot, with fine irony. “ An’ much the better we’ll 
all be for it. Ye’ll be goin’ to Crooknamanagooran ? ” 
“To—where?” faltered the Prince, with an in- 
voluRtfery motion of his hand to the note-book 
pbeket. 

The patflot repeated the name. “ It’s whom the 
King lives, whin he’s at home,” he added. 

“ The King—but I thought—” 

“ Begorra thin, don’t I know what ye thought ? 
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But it’s not so at all. Wo’ve a King sure'enough, 
an’ lie’s a throna av his own, an’ a royal paling and 
maybe he’ll have two. It’s that I’ve come over to 
arrange about. Ye see, it’s this way—” 

But what way it was the traveller was nofc destined 
to hear just then, for the boat had arrived at tjjie 
landing pier, and the patriot went fo look %f ter his 
luggage. 

They parted without the courtesy of a farewell, but 
the Prince felt that he had at last reached a country 
whose inhabitants might be counted upon to bestow 
surprising information, and quite unhistoric#,! facts. 

In the train that bore him southwards he medi¬ 
tated upon the patriot’s words. Of course he did 
not quite credit them. lie felt sure that if a real 
King ruled or abode in Erinia, he would have heard 
of it. He knew that the country was ^presented 
since the Act»of Union by a restricted number of its 
aristocracy named Imperial Peers. These personages 
would certainly never have withheld such an im¬ 
portant fact from the Ruling Governmeift* He 
suspected that the patriot was either a lunatic, *or 
had been trying to get what is vulgarly termed,“ a 
rise ” out of him. 

But though of a trustful disposition Prince Charm¬ 
ing was not credulous. He took out his note-book, 
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*nd in,the privacy of a first-class smoking carriage 
entered the extravagant name ’of the supposed 
monarch’s domicile. He spelt it phonetically. % It_ 
might have passed for an Egyptian or Otaheitean 
*v»rd—irf prinf, or in a Royal diary. Having done 
this, he set himself to study a few of the Lady 
Agnes’ directions, also her glossary of terms and 
words moSt in use among the natives of Erinia. 

To his delight he found that lie already recog¬ 
nised some words by reason of that remarkable con¬ 
versation with the Patriot. 

“ Bfcgorra ! ” A general exclamation, 

signifying anything 

“ Sassenach.” An Englishman. 

“ St. Patrick.” Patron Saint. 

Trated." Treated. 

“Rape. Plazo.” Keep. Please. 

(I n most casts, wrote Lady Agnes, “ e ” is pronounce! as 
“a”). 

“ Yez.” Ye or yon. 

“Comither.” Literally “come hither." An 

allusion to the burden of an 
old love-charm, pronounced 
Comether. 

Wake.’' The ceremony of sitting* up 

with the dead, and chanting 
mournful songs or laments in 
their honour, (to the accom¬ 
paniment of glasses ofwhiskey.) 
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The Prince skipped the rest of the voq^bulSiy, 
and turned to ‘•Useful Hints as to manner? and 

customs.” 

/• 

I. Never refuse to treat (trayte) any inhabitant if 
he asks you. It leads to personal remarks* and oon,- 
sequent unfriendliness. 

II. Always listen to the history, and pedigree of 
an Erinian. It is usually worth hearing, and not 
advisable to arrest until it reaches the history or 
exploits of the fourteenth generation. Then—a 
gentle hint as to the subject starting the conversa¬ 
tion or enquiry may be given. Sooner than this it 
is apt to create unpleasantness. 

III. Never interfere in a quarrel. The belligerents 
contrive to do a good deal of damage to eacl^ othes, 
but it is comparatively harmless to what they would 
deem themselves bound to inflict on a p*aec-maker. 

• IY. If stress of weather or fatigue compel you to 
take a vehicle, and the driver states he will leave his 
fare to you, carefully calculate its widest possibifity, 
and—double it. Much precious time and argument 
may be saved by this means. But it is not aMrays 
reliable. If you are in a hurry, give as* much 
again. 

Y. Never reply with simple “Yes” or "No,” to 

any question, Such reticence is looked upon as a 
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grtsonfl insult. Above all, never expect to receive 
such*a useless response while there*are twelve hours 
in a working day. 

VJ. Never dispute a miracle, however authentic. 

VII. Never deride a superstition. The fate of 
kingdoms is as'nothing against the importance of a 
flight.of%nagpicg. A ladder, a funeral, and a dream, 
are also of abnormal significance to Erinians. 

Here the Prince closed the book. “ I supposo I 
shall understand those things better when I have 
gone about the country a little,” he sighed. “ I 
wonder nfoen I shall reach that Island ? ” 



CHAPTEK III 


Having started with the intention of a walking tour 
through the country, the Prince deemed it advisable 
to use trains whenever he found them convenient. 

A judicious study of the map of Erinia had led to 
this alteration of plans. 

He had not thought it worth while to mape any 

stay in the Capital. To judge of a people by the few 

isolated specimens sent to its chief totfn or towns 

WJS, he felt assured, a grave mistake. Who could 

suppose that London was characteristic of England, 

« 

Paris of France, Berlin of Germany ? 

The most important and interesting features of an 
Empire are contained in its peasantry and its workers. 

i t i 

General character, nature, and disposition ar$ not 
adequately represented by any aristocracy. They 
simply introduce the foreign element added or im¬ 
planted by the exigencies of marriage and commerce. 
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Prejudice plays largely against the due understand¬ 
ing of the hearts, sympathies, and feelings of a people. 
In no country had it played such havoc as in the limited 
• comprehension displayed by Little Britain towards al T 
thafrapperftiuedlo its conquered dependency of Erinia. 

Statesman had misruled it. Politieans had har- 
angued*of it. Writers had ridiculed—and travellers 
had maligifed it. From the time of its conquest 
Erinia had represented something ridiculous and 
unimportant. Its language was pronounced a 
judicious mixture of brogue and blunder. Its 
inhabitant# were supposed to be a type of the 
common or garddh fool. In dramas, and in comic 
literature, an Erinian was more or less a gross 
caricature of all he knew himself to be. On the 
stage his presentment was as much bound to raise 
a laugh as tljp proverbial wax-moustached, smirking 
Gaul. For folly, uselessness, effrontery, and in¬ 
subordination, he was conceived to have no equal. 
Governments had done their best to quench his 
nathmal ardour, and his national thirst; to break his 
spirit, destroy*his patriotism, set bounds to hi* 
riotoite good temper, and restrict his natural inclina¬ 
tion towards untruthfulness. 

They had not succeeded in any one of these 
laudable endeavours. 
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As he had been in the times of savage clisafe an*d 
fieree blood-thirsty rulers, so the Erinian remained 
at heart. A thin veneer of polish and policy 
covered the slumbering savagery and the generou^ 
recklessness of ancient days, but thb real'man sEili 
lay beneath. He would not be c<>ereed, he would 
not be ruled, he would not be bound with red tape, 
or soothed by soft-sounding speech. A silken rein 
might have led him, but at bit and curb he grew 
restive. For those he loved and honoured, his heart’s 
blood would have been gladly shed. For those he 
hated and rebelled against, their own life-tribute 
was as stubbornly demanded. 

After years of warfare and struggle, rebellion and 
defeat, he had suddenly given in to what he reeogf. 
nised as inevitable. Then he had been left severely 
alone. So much so, that at times a dim r wonder rose 
in his brain as to what, or by whom his freedom was 
bound ? By whom was he ruled, and of what puppet 
court was he the string ? He had heard ofca fi Queen, 
but had never seen her. Of Princes and Princesses— 
they never troubled him. Royal marriages, births, 
and deaths, left him none the poorer for expenditure 
in flags and fireworks, though his proud spirit rebelled 
against taxation. To avoid that, and in a spirit of 
laudable enterprise, he occasionally made use of free 
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transport t8 a great and wonderful land where freedom 
spread its wings, and every man v^ts the equal of 
every other man. Where commerce meant only 
honest competition, not prolific monopoly. Where* 
worjf yas nofc cfcnpulsory, where dollars were alone 
counted aa the supreme good. Where art and litera¬ 
ture werg only re'cognized as valuable by what they 
cost to import, or annex. Where no foolish titles 
•and dignities lent to man a false importance. Where 
-only dollared heiresses were permitted to offer them¬ 
selves in exchange for such comparative trifles as 
Boyal, or Dqcal Consorts, who were brought over on 
exhibition, and divorced when the novelty of posses¬ 
sion had worn off. 

Prom this wonderful country the Erinian would 
return at intervals; sometimes sadder, sometimes 
wiser; occasionally a richer man. By that time he 
had learned some useful lessons. Among them that 
theijp might be a worse thing in the world than a 
Limited Liability Co.faS/tptieibtt Queens and Kings. 
Thei^he $ould remembeirihd® 

ment and grow proud, d portfcnt, and<£uribtt%? 

His imagined grievance sank ihto irisigmfifea03§. He 
held up his head so ?h*fi;’ : 6v8h l}ii&fc$ft 
Freedom might have foMft ■ Peking at. 

He was a small part of a great Empire. True, but 
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size is only comparative. A brick has its pla<j.e in 
the building of a wall. Every plate ancf screw lias 
its number and position, ere the steamship or the 
•c.igine can fulfil their destiny. The Erinian preened 
himself and spoke words of wisdom.. He founu 
listeners. He was of new importance now, by reason 
of travels and seeing the world beyond \he little 
Island where for centuries his people had dwelt, and 
ruled, and fought, and submitted. 

Gradually, a new wave of discontent rose and 
rolled its strong swift way throughout the land. It 
was a wave just about to burst when Prince Charming 
set foot on the Island. Strange to say, its force of 
motion lay in the newly-recognized fact that so far 
as personal experience went the Erinians had not a 
Queen. 

“Who had seen her?” they asked each other, 
and the answer was generally a shake'’’of the head, 
or a derisive laugh. 

Yet, once an extremely ancient person appeared 
with a legend of a Royal visit; of a maiden, Spiritual, 
delicate, with soft wondering eyes, a robe of ermine, 
a glittering crown on her fair head, who had paid a 
visit to Erinia in far-off days, and expressed herself 
delighted with the beauty of the country, and the 
hospitality of its inhabitants. 
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TRi* octogenarian became immediately a person of 
importance. For the remainder of»his days he was 
ordered to do no work, to sit in a cushioned chair by 
tjjie open hearth, to be treated to as much of the 
natfoftal * tipf>le* as he could consume, and to daily 
relate to an admiring audience this famous legend. 

By dint of oft-repeating, also of an ineradicable 
Erinian habit of romancing with the simple truth, 
the legend grew curiously unlike the original facts. 
In course of a year or two the historian became 
somewhat mixed as to dates and details. He was of 
an age whea sedentary habits and copious libations 
are apt to confuse, fhstead of stimulate the intellect. 

In one of those moods of confusion he placed 
himself injdie position of the Royal Personage, whose 
appearance and actions he was describing. In spite 
of persevering efforts on the part of the listeners^ 
and strenuous endeavours on his own, he never 
struggled back to lucidity. He believed himself 
to be Kmg, and found infinite and inexhaustible 
delight in dwelling upon the incidents of his rule, 
the wisdom of his laws, and his numerous Royal 
Prerogatives. 

His loyal circle of auditors grew at first tolerant, 
then impatient, then annoyed. 

When there seemed no probability of his ever again 
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disassociating himself from the original Jegeitf* and 
every likelihood pf his patriarchal existence extending 
to a centenary, they gently hut forcibly removed him 
to an adjacent island, and left him in charge of a 
^£andda\\gte,and an ancienl female rqJ4ive. 
Here he lived and ruled in imagination^ as happy 
and much safer than many a reaf monarch whose 
crown of thorns and sceptre of straw make him the 
sport of Fate, and his own people. 

“ Himrnel ! I have been asleep," murmured the 
Prince suddenly, as a jerk of the train yearly threw 
him off his seat. “ Asleep, and what a strange dream 
1 have had! But I have arrived, I do believe. It. is 
here Agnes bade me get out to seek my hotel. Yes ; 
I cannot pronounce the name, but that is it printed 
before me. And now for adventures!" 




CHAPTER IV 

The prose of an Hotel (whieh in a less civilised 
country than Erinia would have been termed an Inn) 
introduced to the Prince some novelties in the way 
of comfort and inconvenience. 

He engaged a bedroom, and the modest appear¬ 
ance of his luggage and himself labelled him in 
\he eyes *bf proprietor and waiters and chamber¬ 
maids as “ one av thim tourist chaps, and not much at 
that.” 

In the way of luxuries and conveniences his apart¬ 
ment left much to be desired, but a gentle remon¬ 
strance was answered by: “ Sure, an’ isn’t there a 
bed,* an’ a chair, an’ a glass for ye to shave by, an’ 
what mere in the name av goodness wud ye oe 
wantin’ ? ” 

He was silenced, remembering that a tweed suit 

and a Gladstone bag possess obligations as well as 
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proverbial nobility. He washed off the^dust.crf his 
journey in a basyi measuring some six inches by four, 
and then descended to the coffee-room. 

It was full of a talkative and demonstrative as¬ 
sembly, all of the male sex. He f devoutly Jhgped 
there were no moie patriots among them. 

G f 

A waiter assigned him a table* set in Uie wide 
bay of the window. It overlooked the mouth of 
a river, rose-flushed now by sunset, and held in > 
the protecting embrace of a lofty chain of moun¬ 
tains. So peaceful, so harmonious, so softly sweet 
with rest, and shade, and shelter, wp,s the spot, 
that for a moment he stood gazing, and drinking 
in its beauty, regardless of a hint from the attendant 
as to “ orders.’’ 

“ yer honour be afther sayin’ what ye’ll take 
—f° r yer dinner ? ” repeated the official, for the third 
time. 

The Prince started, and brought his dreamy, fylue 
eyes to the level of a freckled face, sandy hair, and 
wide, smiling mouth. 

» “ Dinner,” he said. “ Oh, of courpe, I was for¬ 
getting.” 

The smile widened. 

Indade thin, it’s not often that gintry av yer sort 
are forgettin’ their stomachs," he said. “But as 
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then’^others waitin’ that’s not so unmindful, perhaps 
yer honour will lave it to me to bring what’s goin’ 
round ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said the Prince. “ Certainly. It’s 
surg tp be good.” 

“Well, there’s plenty av it,” said the man, and 
retired. 

“How could Agnes have said these peoplo were 
•difficult to understand,” thought the Prince, as he 
took the chair placed for him. “ I find it quite easy 
to make out what they say.” 

Ho turnef] from the view to the room, and the 
' long table, crowded ,110w by hungry feeders, who gave 
no reason to suppose that any of them had forgotten 
to ^ring appetites with them. But though they ate, 
they talked. Unceasingly, noisily, enthusiastically, 
they talked. 

He caught fragments of speech, expressions, sug¬ 
gestions, which seemed capable of arousing the 
most boisterous mirth, but his recently avowed 
comprehdhsion of the language, failed to help 
him in this jmstance. It might have been thp 
rapidity bf utterance, or the quick retorts, or the 
catching up of unfinished sentences that puzzled him, 
but whatever it was, he had to confess that the whole 

conversation only spread itself before him as a multi- 
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coloured patch-work, from which he gathered 1 the 
astounding faets,thab“ Phelim McQuade’s gran’father, 
had purchased a pig of Larry O’Neil, farmer in 
the next parish, which said pig was to be* paid 
for by a certain sum of ready money*, a bawd of 
meal, and a—(incomprehensible) something of ‘ pur- 
taties.’ In course of explanation 'however Phelim 
and the pig became mixed up with a certain 
Widdy Doran, who had a daughter Mary. After* 
a little more discussion, a dowry was introduced; 
also a young man by name of “Limping Bob.” 
From this point matters showed a close Resemblance 
to that inspiriting nursery rhyme of “The House ' 
that Jack built.” The dramatis personae were re¬ 
presented by the I’ig, Phelim, Purlaties, the Widely, 
Mary, and “ Limping Bob.” 

The whole of these personages, their ^relatives and 
fl'icnds (specially and separately introduced) then 
seemed to have engaged in a sort of Faction Fight. 
This agreeable warfare appeared to break o\jt periodi¬ 
cally at such hilarious seasons as Wakes, fairs*and 
Funerals. The conversation now became less of the 
nature of a chorus in Oratorio. It was continued in 
duet form by two stout weather-beaten gentlemen, 
and to the listener it ran something in this style. 

Bass .—“‘With a wlioo, and hurroo, and huzza,’ 
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sayjj Tim, and whack went his stick. ‘We’ll 
finish it once for all,’ he sezs, ‘and by the mother 
that bore ye., take back yer dirty* wurrds,’ he sez, 
‘or ^ley’ll be the last yer aftlier spakin’ in this 
^vurrld, and take that,’ he sez, ‘ and that;’ and faith 

*i> • £ 

that whack wud have split a stronger skull than 
poor TinaPsJ ” 

Baritone. “’Twas Tim got the best av it.” 

Bass. “ Divil a bit. I was there meself and saw 
it wid me own two eyes.” 

Baritone. “ Thin I’m thinkin’ those same two eyes 
av yer’s were seein’ double, Tom Brady, for wasn’t I 
on the car clrawn up jist outside the public where the 
row Look place, an’ jist watchin’ the bit of divarsion, 
an’ ’twas Paddy Dolan settled it with his own two 
iists, an'*thu blows like hail. Faith ’twas a grand 
sight entirely, an’ worth goin’ a rnile in windy weather 
to see.” 

Bass and Baritone (together). “ Paddy—fine, whacks, 
cracks. . . . Sowl to perdition! . . . Hell’s curse to 
ye i . . % Ah! begorra thin . . . Thafe av the wurrld 
. .*. Caubeen . . . Murdlier! . . . etc., etc."- 

Tlio aiew tourist started. 

“Roast mutton, sir? Sure it’s dramin’ ye are 
agin. I’ve been all but joggiu’ yer elbow these two 
miuuits or more.” 
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“ A truly wonderful people,” he murmtufed. 
“Wonderful. Himmcl! What an argtfmenf. It 
made me quite warm to listen to it.” 

“ Purtaties, sor ? ” 

“ Whacks—widows I mean.” 

“Sure an’ is it demented ye are£ sor—widcl/s? 
We don’t be sarvin* thim at tabley-d’hottjw in this 
country whatever they do in your own.” 

The Prince drew a nerveless hand across a 
bewildered brow. 

“ I meant potatoes, of course. A strange country 
indeed! ” 

He dined off roast mutton and potatoes. Entries 
savouries, and sweets were represented in a general 
form, and in one course. They meant simply bread and 
cheese. 

_Yet the Prince enjoyed his frugal meal*with a zest 

unknown at flower-declced tables, and from menus 
of a dozen courses. He drank a little whisky and 
water by advice of the genial waiter who ^ssured 
him that claret was but sour cold stuff, and pflbr 
comfort for the stomach; not to be compared with a 
“ dhrop av the raal thing.” So he ordered the “ raal 
thing,” and after partaking of it felt at peace and 

good-will with all mankind. 
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v By. that time the noisy party had adjourned, ap¬ 
parently to tire bar. 

He wandered out, and found a path to the river 
side, apd followed it on for the space of half a 
mile or so, when he found himself free of the town 

O * ^ 

and standing on a wide shingly beach. Before him 
like a silver sheet, bright under the full moon rays, 
spread the’ majestic expanse of the Atlantic. 
c In a loneliness disturbed by no sound save that of 
chance sea-birds, the Prince stood and fed his sated 
eyes and senses with pure unadulterated nature. He 
seated himself on a jutting fragment of rock, and gave 
himself up to the charm of the hour and scene. 

Baby ripples played at his feet. The vast sapphire 
arch of sky above was studded by countless stars. 
Here and tliiire the sail or shape of a fishing boat was 
transmuted by moonlight’s alchemy into something 
weird, and mystical, and fairy-like. 

To the left lay the coast and the purple shadowy 
‘ mountains, and jn the distance, facing him, rising in 
fantastic sljape from amidst the blue waters and 
seeming to lean and stretch towards the blue sky was 
an island. « 

The Island. 

He recognised it at once from the Lady Agnes’ 

description, and hastily sketched plans. It rose from 
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the bosom of the waters, distinct yet formless A 
substance within shadow. Vague, tantalizing, as 
were his own thoughts. 

“ To-morrow 1 shall be there,” ho said to himself, 
and then a strangely odd feeling ^sw^pt ovej Jiifh. 
For he felt as if he were not himself, not the individu¬ 
ality he had known and imagined •himself to be for a 
full quarter of a century, but someone entirely 
different. , 

Why was he here at all ? What was he doing ? 
What did lie intend ? 

Vaguely and foolishly he put these questions, and 
as he put them seemed to stand out of, and apart from 
that solitary iigure on the rock, as if he were its judge 
and accuser. 

“Thyself shall thy own soul and self condemn,” 
whispered some forgotten voice. He had read 
or heard it somewhere. Why did fie think of it 
now ? Was Life after all a thing of deeper import 
and deeper meaning than his extravagant and pur¬ 
poseless existence held ? Had he a lessor# to learn, a 
• duty to fulfil, a command to obey ? 

Thoughts rushed to his brain like prisoners liberated 
from dark and secret dungeons. He covered his 
eyes with his hands, and shut out the spell of the 
rolling waters, and the mystic silver light. 
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breaking suddenly upon that darkness and 
the solemn silence around, came floating to his ears a 
voice. 

m From the sea it came, rising and falling in throbb- 
ing*p9,ssionate caience over the width of waters. No 
lark at heaven’s gate, no nightingale in summer nights, 
no songstress trained and reared in the world’s famous 
cities beyond', had ever, so it scorned to him, possessed 
a voice so entrancing, so exquisite; so sadly sweet 
with pathos and with pain. 

His hands fell. He lifted his face to the moonlight, 
and with all his soul hushed, and trembling, and 
expectant, listened to the mournful strains. 

He could see only the distant fishing bouts and 
th«k wheeling gulls. The song seemed to rise from 
out the swelling breast of the quiet sea. No human 
tiling was in ^ight. 

When the last notes died away—plaintive, mourn¬ 
ful «as a dying swan’s lament—the tears within his 
eyes shut* outfall else for one strained passionate 
montent. 

“Are there ••sirens in the seas of Erinia?" he 
murmured faintly. 
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The Prince did not sleep that night. He was haunted 
through restless, wakeful hours by that magical 
voice. 

t 

Through closed eyelids he saw again the sheeted 
silver of the ocean, and the formless width of the 
Island whither lie was bound. 

Life had opened out for him in unexpected channels. 

_ The tranquility and selfishness of past years had been 
Suddenly disturbed. He could not forget the strange 
feeling that had come to him as ho sat on that rock. 
The feeling that he was but a small, unimportant 
human unit in the vast universe, where, strong with 
t*hc majesty of ages past, and yet to be, a mighty 
Power was enthroned in triple dignity of 1 Creator, 
Protector, and Judge. 

“Yet He made us when we had no need or know¬ 
ledge of firm,” thought the Prince, who was some- 
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tTfJww .philosophical. “Was it because he needed 
us?” 

i A kingdom without subjects .. v/uiU UG valueless, a 
Protestor without dependants, unimportant; a Judge 
\ftiq/r% all ware ^innocent and law-abiding a mere 
sinecure. To suit a need there must be an adequate 
supply. A man inquired scope for his emotions and 
ideals. If they were cramped, forbidden, or turned 
•into wrong channels, the result was disaster or dis¬ 
content. 

For the first time Prince Charming recognized that 
he had barely escaped the first, and was almost a prey 
to the last alternative. He had dropped, so it seemed, 
into a land of “ Hurly-Burly.” lie was not known, 
not necessary, and apparently not important. He 
would have to stand on his own merits, and be judged 
by a new standard. It was like going to school 
for the first time. Before him lay books, tasks, rules* 
—perhaps prizes. 

He thought c£ the conquest of millions of patriots 
who had asking of their own ; of factions and follies, 
and misrule and misconceptions. He felt a strong* 
and increasing desire to know these strange people. 
Yet to do so he must find an interpreter. One who 
knew every trait, and every virtue, and every weak¬ 
ness Who was without prejudice, and could stand 
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forth as exponent of the national heart and intoRe.K. 
Where was such a one to be discovered ? 

So restless, so fevered, so uncomfortable did he 
become, that at last he sprang from his hard 
and uncomfortable couch, and throwing op his 
clothes, went out for a bathe, "as the sun was 
rising. 

Not many times in his life had he chanced to be up 
so early. If it had happened, he was usually on his 
way to bed, not from it; and he remembered with 
some shame, that on those rare occasions his eyes had 
had a queer trick of seeing two suns in a movable 
landscape, and his tongue a way of escaping the con¬ 
trol of his brain. 

Now he breathed the delicious coolness the morn¬ 
ing air with eager lungs. His step was ouoyant, his 
eye keen and bright. He had forgotten about waist 
'measurements, and the motif of this* pastoral sym¬ 
phony. Birds sang, leaves rustled; the dew on sway¬ 
ing boughs, touched his lips and his uncovered fiead, 
as he passed beneath the greenest tree$ be had ever 
seen. The quaint old town wore a strange beauty, 

r* 

the walls broken by shot and shell, and ivy-grown 
now by Nature’s kindly help seemed like old friends, 
whose history and whose troubles he had known. He 

forgot to be critical, and began to enjoy. 
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Wien he plunged into the lovely blue water, and 
felt its buoyant stoength lift his limljp and bear him 
whither he would, he could have shouted like a 
school^xiy. 

His*strong «n^s cleft the waves, as they rolled in 
slow majestic measure to the shore. He revelled in 
the warmjh of thS sunrays, and floating idly on the 
heaving ocean»s breast; lie watched the clouds melt 
from off the mountain tops, and the lovely green of 
the opposite shore set itaelf like a living emerald 
against the rose and gold of the radiant sky. 

Life—simp|e, physical, human life seemed worth 
living at such a moment, in such a dawn. It was joy 
only to be, to exist—letting thought lie passive; 
askiyg of the passing moments no more than the 
wheeling sea-Dirds asked, as they too floated or rested 
on the sun-flushed waters. 

The Prince was an excellent swimmer. He knew 
too the wisdom of saving strength and breath, and 
getting as jpuch* enjoyment as possible out of a con¬ 
test ^fith element at once friend and foe. The 
wastide with hjjn, and he threw himself on his back, 
and let it Bear him on, and on, whither it would. 

Suddenly a sound startled his placid progress. 

He swung round, and lifted his head as the crest 
of a wave bore him upwards. It was the sound of the 
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same voice he had heard the previous To 

his surprise lie. discovered that he had been rapidly 
approaching the island. It rose before him now out 
of the blue waters—sun-crowned, verdant, lonely, as 
the Lady Agnes had told him it w^. 

Yet it was not on the island his startled gaze 
rested, but on a jagged broken reef that rap out from 
it. Perched on its extreme edge, surrounded by a 
Hying cloud of ocean birds, was the nude figure of 5. 
girl. Slender, shapely, with white limbs half veiled 
in the length and luxuriance of her dusky rippling 
hair, the sky above, the sea below, she piade a picture 
ho exquisite that the approaching swimmer paused, 
wonder-struck, and abashed. She was quite uncon¬ 
scious of any other presence. She sat there, innocently 
revelling in the warmth of the new-born day, tossing 
her long locks to and fro, and singing a weird ami 
wonderful song as she gazed into the blue and shining 
waters at her feet. 

In his amazement the Prince forgot tc* strike out, 
and a wave more boisterous than its *flllowg sud¬ 
denly swept over his head. He rise again to the 
surface, and as he shook back the hair from his 
eyes, and gazed once more towards the rock, the 
maiden turned her head and caught sight of his. 

In an instant she sprang to her feet. The veiling 
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hair 1 fell o\pr the dazzling whiteness of her form. 
He saw two swaying arms stretclipd downwards; 
there was a spring, a flash—and the rock was solitary. 

Th^ Prince gasped, and steadied himself on the 
strong rolling syell that met him. He went no 
nearer to the reef, only watched with eager eyes for 
the re-appearanct? of the fair diver. 

He watched in vain. 

“ Himmel! ” he cried below his breath, as ho 
searched sea and land wi^ momen tary dread. “ Is 
she drowned, or are there Mermaids in Erinia! ” 

Up and down, to and fro, on the crests of the 
billows the Prince sped in search of the mysterious 
madden. He reached the jagged reef and rested 
against it. There was no sign of any living thing 
save the screaming, restless birds. 

Wonder and alarm and conjecture racked lift 
brazil. It did not occur to him that the mer- 
maiden npgbt «be as at home in the sea as himself. 
Had^ div(£K into waters whose every shoal, and 
current, and ghannel were known to her. Divec^ 
mand sw5, under instead of ahow the water, until she 
was out of sight of this unwarranted intruder. While 
he was searching and watching in ever increasing 

anxiety, she had reached the little eave which served 
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her as dressing-room, and was rapidly a8sumiag«\ier 
normal attire. 

Her innocent mind was full of natural curiosity. 
“It was a man, I am sure," she was saying *to the 
accompaniment of strings and butt os s, and .-such 
simple mysteries as represented her toilette. 

“ But what a swimmer! What «, distance ! Not 
ever have I known a man to swim fxpnx the main¬ 
land to the Island. In boats, yes— But there 
was not a boat anywhere. Only that head, all 
golden in the sun. I wonder has he come to the 
rocks and rested, or gone back again ? ” 

She fastened the rough, homespun bodice, and 
shook down her wonderful hair. It was all wet and 
tangled, but she did not stay to dry it. The sun 
could do that. Then she ran, barefooted? out of the 
cave, and mounted a steep flight of rough steps cut 
fh the rock. The summit was coverecl with moss, 
soft and green as velvet. She stood there and 
gazed eagerly out to sea; then brought her eyes 
nearer home, and sought amongst botiiders, and 
\pef, and flashing pools of water for something which 
she did not name, but which at last translated itself 
into a human figure, clad in a blue and white striped 
swimming suit, resting on her own favourite rock. 

His head was uncovered, and the gold hair she 
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haft - aiinire^ curled close and thick about the brow, 
as the warm sun glittered above it* He looked up 
at her, she down at him. For a long time that 
curioifS enquiring gaze lasted. Then he spoke, 
you are ngt drowned ? ” he said. 

She laughed. “ Drowned—I ? Why, the sea 
could nojf drown* me. It loves me too well. I am 
as UBed to it as the fish themselves. I do not ever 
'remember being afraid of it. But you—how is it 
you swam so far ? The Aa^d is distant two miles or 
more. No one has ever come all that way on the 
water without a boat.” 

“ Perhaps I too love the sea so well that it will 
not drown me,” he answered. “I did not mean to 
swi^u so far, but, when you disappeared, I felt bound 
to learn what had happened. I took you for a 
mermaid, do you know ? ” 

“ What is tfiat ? ” she asked simply. 

sea-maiden, who rules a kingdom that no 
mortal m^y enter. She lives in a wondrous palace 
in tj^e ddipest depths of the ocean. Rarely does 
she come to j£s surface, but when she does and 
shows herself to mortal man he must do all she 
bids and follow at her will, and never more be free 
or happy or content with the world above that Ocean 
kingdom.” 
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“ That is a i'airy story,” she said, and >he tlfbuglit 
how rich and full and lovely wore the tones of her 
voice despite its Erinian accent; and her face with 
the wonder and the sweetness of it, seemed to <^all 
out of his heart a feeling chivalries tehder, adftiing, 
such as no woman’s face had ever called forth before. 

C, 

“ A fairy story,” she went on, regarding him gravely 
from her coign of vantage. “ I knovf many such 
stories.” 

“ J)o you live here i ” 

“Oh, yes! All my life has been spent on this 
island. It’s my grandfather that owns it. He is 
the King.” 

“Oh!” said the Prince. “Ami you aie (hen a 
Princess ? ” 

“ I am not called so,” she answered simply. “ I 
am only—Sheila.” 

“It is a charming name,” lie said. “ A Priuccss 
might envy it. And so you have lived here all your 
life ? Are all the people like you ? ” 

“ 1 have never thought about what I tfin’likc.’f she 
sftiswered. “The good sisters who h%ve taught and 
trained me, say it is not well for a woman to do that. 
We are as God made us.” 

“ Not all of you,” thought the Prince, with a sudden 
memory of artificial beauties iu the world beyond, 
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v^om it would surely have puzzled their Creator to 
recognise as His handiwork. 

“ So there is a Convent here,” lie Said aloud. “ Do 
they Receive guests ? ” 

“Yes,” she said. “A part of it is set aside for 
travellers, slioulfl. any come. But they seldom stay. 
They visit the inland for a few hours, coining over 
from the mainland yonder. That is all.” Then she 
looked at him with a sudden memory of his attire. 
“You swam over,” she went on. “How are you 
going to get back ? ” ^ 

“ The same way I came,” he answered. “ I will 
confess, however, (hat T never intended to come so 
far. Your voice lured me across the waters. By the 
way, were you singing last night, in the moonlight ? ” 

r “ I do nfit remember,” she said slowly. " Perhaps. 
I often do. I was out with the fishing boats.” 

“ I was on«the shore and heard you,” he said softty. 
“ If I come to this island—again, will you sing for 
me ? ” 

“ Sure^gE will,” she said. “ It is a little thing to 
ask. But I am thinking it will not be well for you 
to swim* so far without rest or food. If you will 
follow me-” 

The Prince regarded his costume gravely. “ I am 

scarcely attired for a Royal visit,” he said. 
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She laughed, or rather it seemed to him thadra 
chime of silver bells rang out on the golden ail’. 

“ Oh! I forgot,” she said. “ Perhaps it would not he 
comfortable for you. Well, then you shall have a 
boat to take you back. The fisherman are ^11 up 
and about by this time. I will sentf one to you.” 

“ You are too good, fair Princes?,” he S’aid softly, 
and his eyes looked up at her lovely face, with a 
reverence and admiration that she was too childishly, 
innocent to translate. She turned, yet seemed reluc¬ 
tant, and glanced back, l4r white feet and slender 
ankles gleaming like marble on the green moss. 

“You will come—again?” she said shyly. 

“ This very day,” he answered. “ I have business 
on this island, and 1 am coming to ask the hospitality 
of the good sisters at the Convent." 

“ Oh !” she said, with pleased surprise. “ You will 
1* very welcome. I will bid them prepare for you ! ” 

She waved her hand in farewell, and vanished. 

The Prince sat silently on the rugged spur of rock 
lost apparently in thought. When the sp^|h' of oars 
roused him, he started like a sleeper recalled from 
dreamland. 

“ Agnes did not tell me of—this,” he said. 
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The Prince heard a few 'surprising facts from the 
fishermen. He learnt that the Island called ‘ Crook- 
nagoora,’ for short in native parlance—contained 
about a hundred or more inhabitants. That the King 
was popularly known as ‘ Johnny de Cobbs.’ A title 
which even to his limited experience of royal 
cognomens savoured somewhat of familiarity. That 
the average *age of the Crooknagoorites was about 


threescore years. That when they reached that 
period of maturity they began to grow younger, until 
tliejr regsked the ripe experience of infancy, after 


which it was not deemed advisable to manifest any 
• • 
further interest in them. 


The King lived in a beautiful ‘ pallus ' built en¬ 
tirely of marble, and possessing a thatched roof. 

He had unlimited authority, and daily issued corn- 
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mauds which no one dreamt of obeying. I[e Jjras 
equally satisfied whether they were, or* were not — 
carried out. 

“ You see, sor, it’s this way,” said the chief spokes¬ 
man (who was of that purely Erinian tjqra now 
familiarized to the Prince by reasfin of the patriot 
and the House-that-Jack-Built controversy), “ It’s a 
pleasure to the ould gintlcman to consider himself 
supayrior to ourselves and sure we would’nt be pre-, 
vintin’ it, whin it’s not a ha’porth av harm it does to 
any av us. An’ it’s not infieh av a kingdom to boast 
av, an’ poor enough we be winter times an' hard put 
to it for a morsel to ate. But sure the whiskey’s 
good, an’ no questions axed, an’ the praties grow for 
the pleasure av it; an’ the soil—why a hand’s turn av 
a spade manes a crop spring time. An’ wa don’t 'vex 
ourselves about rint or taxes, or iny sich ineonvaynient 
tjifles, an’ as for laws sure the King makes thim, an’ 
we brakes thim, an’ altogether it’s very comfortable 
an’ pleasant we are. An’ if ye’ve a spare day or 
two lyin’ idle-like on yer hands ye cai^jjist come 
an’ see av there’s a wurrd av a lie in what I’ve ton Id 
ye.” 

The Prince courteously expressed his entire 
belief in Crooknagoorian integrity, and intimated 
that even his limited experience of the beauties 
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of ilie Island had inspired him with an ardent 
desire to become better acquainted with it. 

Transformed immediately from thS unimportance 
of a ghance summer-swallow to the prospective 
dignity of a plucked goose, he was regaled with more 
legends, idylls, atid histories than his brain could 
well contain. 

It was a %velcome relief when the shore was at 
Jiand. He found his clothes and his purse, and re¬ 
warded the Crooknagoorities with a liberatity that 
astounded even their moderate expectations. This 
generous action purchased for him such a wealth of 
blessings am? good wishes that he felt he could 
immediately open a banking account to the 
ci’edit of his own virtues, in this world and the 
riexf. 

Laughing and elated he got into his clothes, and 
went back to 4he Hotel. 

He ordered breakfast and repacked his bag, and 
macle some few notes in his pocket-book by way of 
entertainih^ Agnes. He had the coffee-room to him¬ 
self, and despatched ham and eggs, and tea and toast 
with a hearty goodwill, that spoke well for the air ot 
Erinia. 

He ascertained that the usual way of getting 

across to the Island was to take a boat from 
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the little landing - stage at the mouth t of- the 
river. 

The waiter’who gave the information seemed* 
astonished when the visitor stated he should, not re¬ 
quire his room that night. 

" Sure you’re never goin’ to stay on Crooknagoora, 
sor! ” he gasped. “ Well, glory ,be, taft an ages ! 
Av iver I heard the likes! Why ’tis starved ye'll be 
intirely, unless ye can live on fish an’ purtaties aiV 
butter-milk, for divil a bit^or sup else will ye find 
there. Stay —is it ? Sule no one goes to the place 

a.veept to pass a few hours. Ye can walk from the 

* 

North to the South, latitude and longitude included, 
in two shakes av a lamb’s tail ? ” 

“Are there lambs there,then ?” inquired the Prince. 
“ Divil a one did I iver hear av, save" an old ram 
as belongs to the poor ould lunatic, Johnny de Gobbs. 
«Vnd he kapes him there for the pleasuPe an’ diversion 
av seein’ the haytliin animal butt the strangers as go 

there into the sea. Knowin’ he is, as the Evil One, 

• • « 

an’ some say that he’s ould Nick hitnseli* StayJ’ he 

repeated again, “ Holy Mary ! it’s a quare way av 

spendiu’ a holiday anyways. Ye’ll be bacJk here by 

to-morrow morning’s daylight, or I’m not spakin’ 

truth. Yes, an’ glad to be on terry-firmay, as they 

say, for sure, not wishin’ to put yer honour off iny 
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sich intention^that same island has a bad name. Thrue 
for ye, as I’m a livin’ man. Oh, quare things has 
•been done there, and not a soul save mad folks live 
.in it.. JMad, crazy as Frinchman they are, ivery 
motl^etfs son ay them.” 

“ What about tlie Convent, and the Good Sisters?” 
inquired th§ PrincQ. 

“ Oh! poor gowls! It’s just to keep the crazy folk 
from Purgatory entirely they wint over, and then 
settled tlumselves in a shanty av their own. They 
taehe an’ they do some kind 4f lace-work that gits sold 
in the town, but sure it’s well-nigh starvin’ they are. 
The. priest from St. Mary’s here, he goes over once in a 
way, to hold Mass, but as often as not he’s drownded 
in the crossin’. Whin the wind blows, as it. does 
most saysouf, no one can get to or from Crookuagoora. 
But I’ll not be rnintiouing any more av its incon- 
vaynienees forbear av yer honour changing yer mind* 
An’^ sure that ud be a pity, seein’ as how yer so 
mighty set on gpin’ there. All the same, I’ll keep a 
nice bit av dinner for yer honour when ye come back 
to-night.” 

“ Thank*you,” said the Prince, gratefully. And he 
paid his bill and gave the expected “tip.” A further 
store of blessings and good wishes were by this 
means added to his new credit account. 
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The passage to the island was unattended by any 
special feature save the wonder expressed by his 
ferryman, and polite hints that he would speedily 
return to the mainland. 

He was put ashore at a small landing-stage, r.ear 
the fisherman’s huts. A rough, *steep road wound 
upwards to the Convent which was percked upon the 
highest point of the island. He looked about for the 
palace and its dependencies, hut saw no building pf 

any importance on his way. 

♦ 

Arrived at the Content he rang a hell in the 
stone gateway above which was carved the sign of 
the Holy Cross, from which the bufkliug took its 
name. A wrinkled old port press answered his 
summons. 

He asked whether he could he accommodated with 
a room for a few days, and after some delay she 
returned and informed him that the Mother Superior 
would receive him and answer his request in person. 
He was led into a stone yard, and then through a' 
doorway into a bare, dreary room, furnished*only with 
a wooden table and chairs. The whitewashed walls 
were hung with pictures of the sainls, ami eon'nnon- 
coloured prints of the stations of the Cross. 

“Heavens!” thought the Prince. “What could 
Agnes have done in such a place ? ” 
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A doo? opened, and a (all, thin woman stood before 
him. She was robed in black, and the hard stiff 
linen of her head-dress framed a face worn and sad, 
yet with a calm Madonna-like beauty that bad a 
charm «of its «wn. The Prince bowed low, and 
mentioned his desire for accommodation, backed by 
reference to^he Lady Agnes. 

A smile of .welcome beamed in the kindly grey 
eyes of the Mother Superior. She assured him that 
any friend of the charming English lady was heartily 
welcome, and that he might'have the same rooms as 
she had used, if he desired. 

When shown, they proved to be very small and 
plainly furnished. One as a bedroom, the other as a 
sitting-room. They were apart from the Convent 
cells and refectory, and looked out on an enclosed 
garden, green, and well kept, bright with flowers and 
shaded by tall frees. 

Tl}p Prince declared himself charmed, and having 
arranged hours fgr meals, and deposited his travelling 
bag, fjp wenfc-out to explore the island. 

From its highest point, a grass-covered peak (hat 
sloped upwards to the Convent, it looked to him of 
,oval shape. It was fertile, well wooded, and trees 
and grass were all of the wonderful vivid greeu so 
peculiar to Erinia. A bright stream wound through 
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meadow lands where sheep were grazing; *fche blue 
sea gleamed on every side. To right and left 
towered the mountains of the opposite coast, greed 
and purple in the shade of shifting clouds. • In the. 
centre of the island lay a little laVe, blight, a's a 
mirror; dropped there, so it seemed, to reflect the 
passing beauties of sky and cloud, sfinshine and 
moonlight. 

“ What a fairy spot,” thought the Prince. “ Nov/ 
I wonder where that palape is, and His Majesty of 
Crooknagoora ? ” 

There certainly was no sign of any building of 
more importance than the Convent to be seen from 
his elevation. After a time he descended and made 
his way to the lake. He met not a soul, but the 
sight of grazing cattle, and browsing sheep, gave 
promise of better provision on the island than the 
•hotel waiter had prophesied. 

He seated himself on the bank and gazed dreamily 
over the water, blue as the sky it, reflected. How 
quiet and restful it was here; how far away seemed 
the world of men and women he had left. He 

t 

thought of his boyhood, of youth with itsf dreams, of 
all he had meant to do and never done; of wasted 
hours, and lost opportunities; of temptations he had 
never resisted, of noble ideals destroyed by the 
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mockery* of worldly counsellors. He thought of 
his first love, dead now, her heart broken by the 
’ tyranny of a royal decree; and then he thought of 
his betrothed wife, and that image faded and 
gavfi jityce to another—a vision of innocent youth 
and rare beauty, with childlike radiant eyes. 

Instinctivlly his lips spoke her name. 

“ Sheila ”—lip murmured, and as if the word had 
been a magic summons a light laugh echoecl it, and 
the Princess of the Island^tood before him. 

“ So you have come,” she said. “ And how do you 
like the Convent ? Were they not pleased to receive 
■ you ? ” 

“ I have entered it as a lay brother,” he answered 
jestingly. “I am at their service, and at your’s. 

Tell me though where is the Palace, and when may I 
pay my respects to your royal Grandfather? I assure 
you 1 am all infjmtience 

She regarded him with Jlattap- Set 

pose we live in a palace? */4he»a’fekcfi.' •' fr A Palrfe# I**®* 
like those wonderful places in the picture boofis?** 

" I thought it—unlikely,” Pa 1 n4eV^lf KGLABLE 

“I will take you to my !ifeile,^ff i ^|{f"%ke,” she 
said. “ It is not far.” 

He sprang to his feet, and she surveyed his goodly 

stature and fair Saxon face with innocent admiration. 
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“How tall you are,” she said. “I 0 have*seen no 
one so tall.” 

“I hope,” he said, “you do not disapprove of my 
height ? ” * 

“Oh! no,” she auswered readily.- “I think all 
men should be tall and straight, and noble-looking.” 

Her sweet frank eyes said oo plainly that he 
seemed all of these in her sight, that *bhc Prince felt 
embarrassed. He wondered what she would say if 
she saw him in one of his splendid uniforms, with the 
glitter of Imperial OrdeVs, and stars upon his breast. 

“ Rut in your country,” she went on, “ the men are 
all stately and noble-looking, arc they not ? ” 

“ Well,” said the Prince truthfully, “ they vary. 
We have a national standard of height, of course, 
but I atn bound to say it is a little above the reach 
of most people.” 

“ Oh! ” she said disappointedly, “ I thought they 
were all like you.” 

“ Not all," he said encouragingly. » “ Of c course they 
would like to bo, but it is not always possible, to re- 
„ soluble what we most admire, or do what pleases us 
best.” 

“ I always do what pleases me,” she said gravely. 

“ Then you are a very fortunate person, Princess,” 
he replied. 
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“ Why do you still call me that ? ” she asked. 

“ Because if your grandfather is a king, you must 
be a princess. At least,” he added softly, “it 
please^ me to call you so.” 

•“Ofr!” she.answered, “if it pleases you—” And 
then paused abruptly. 

“ Does that rn^ke any difference ? ” he asked 
presently. 

“ Of course. The good sisters have told mo it is 
right to give pleasure to others; to be amiable and 
unselfish in small things a% in large.” 

He thought the good sister’s doctrine might be 
carried a littfo too far by a pupil so naturally sub¬ 
missive, but he did not say so—then. The reading of 
this fresh simple page of girlhood was as refreshing 
as a draught of pure water to a palate fevered and 
furred by midnight potations. He only wanted 
her to go outtalking, and yield to him the unusuai 
role of listener. The change from routine and public 
life to a personal and private situation was surprising 
and delightful. He felt a new individuality making 
acquaintance with an older one from which time and 
circiihistunces l?ad separated it. 

That sensation is not altogether an uncommon one. 

The girl, however, had grown thoughtful. She 

walked beside him, her eyes on the ground, and lie- 
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studying the exquisite profile presented to him, was 
not inclined to distuib her. She stopped quite 
suddenly, and pointed to a small stone cottage 
Lowered in green. Its surroundings were a group 
of hens, a tetheied cow, and a regiment of ^various 
sized pigs. Before the door, hi an old wicker 
chair, sat an ancient man. His wlr'te hair fell 
to his shoulders, a battered straw hat was upon his 
head. • 

“ That,” said Sheila, “ is my home, and—there,” 
she added, “ is—grandfather.” 

The Prince stood still and followed her directing 
gesture. He said nothing. Perhaps fiom surprise, 
perhaps from awe, at thus unexpectedly intruding 
upon “ Royalty at Home.” 

He thought what a chance the lady interviewer 
had lost by not discovering this kingdom, and 
marvelled at Agnes’s silence on the subject. 

The king meanwhile had perceived them, and was 
smiling quite a genial welcome. He took off his 
straw hat and waved it boyishly. 

“Hurroo!” he said. “ I’m mighty plazed to see ye.” 

The Prince raised his own hat, nbt to =be outdone 
in courtesy. “Have I the honour,” he asked, “of 
addressing the King of Crooknagoora ? " 

“ That same,” said the old man chuckling. “ And 
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from what parts have ye come, sor, to visit me 
majesty! ” 

“ This gentleman, grandfather, is from the country 
of the Qreat Queen,” said the girl gently. 

«Alj now! # is that so? Well, then, a mighty 
stranger that gooc?lady’s makin’ av herself,” observed 
the old man. “ IV^iybe ye’d tell her so when ye go 
back, sor. Sure I’d be ready to go across the sea yonder 
4> give her a welcome/to me kingdom, an’ \frud make 
no ceremony wid her at ^11, at all, but trate her jist 
like one av ourselves. An’ she cud have a donkey 
carriage to herself to drive whiniver she plazed, 
which I’ve been told pleasures her ladyship greatly. 
Oh ! indade, yes. I’ve taken a great dale av interest 
in her, in me time. We two bein’ naybours, so to 
spake’ in ad jay sin t kingdoms. The good lady’s well, 
I trust, and bearin’ her age an’ infirmities wid 
Christian fortitude like mesclf ? ” 

The Piince’s eyes twinkled. He thought of a 

certain August Personage in the “adjaysint kingdom” 

just allucfed to, and wondered what she would say 

did sne hear this unacknowledged sovereign’s frank 

speeches. •He, Tiowever, assured the monarch that 

Her Majesty was in the enjoyment of excellent 

health, and promised to lay before her this courteous 

invitation to revisit Erinia. 
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“I don’t know that I’d have accommodation for her 
here belike,” observed the king thoughtfully. “ But 
there used to he sonic palusses knockin’ about on the' 
mainland beyant, an’ I’d be willin’ to have pne done 
up for Her Ladyship. .list give me p, montfy or ftwo " 
av notice like a dacont man,* an I’ll issue my 
commands! ” 

Not a muscle of the Princo’s face changed during 
this conversation. Sheila’s g\*ave eyes were upon liijn, 
and not for worlds would lie have hurt her feelings. 

“Ye might be offerin,’ the gintlemun some refresh¬ 
ment, Sheila,” said the old man presently. “ Wud ye 
go within, sor, or share the banquet *wid rneself out 
here ? ” 

The Prince expressed a preference for “ out here,” 
and the ancient monarch nodded approval ’of' his 
decision. 

“ I’m a bit weak in the knees these times,” he said. 

“ An’ whin I’m once settled in the sunshine it’s little 

inclinashun I have to change to the intayrior*av mfe 

residence. And its natural an’ homely hut here will 

the pigs, the dacint creatures, having their diversions, 

an’ the hens clucking, an’ me oufd ram—(whore is 

the villain ? Sure, sor, an’ you’re the first visitor lie 

hasn’t honoured wid a welcome!) Billisarius, ye sly 

ould divil, ye ! Come here an’ show yerself! ” 
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On receiving the royal command the owner of 
this invitation deigned to appear. He was an 
Enormous ram, with long trailing beard and a*pair of 
horns that seemed uncomfortably desirous of acquaint¬ 
ance .with the personality of the newly arrived guest. 

After sundry playful feints at attacking the 
stranger, which afforded him considerable embarrass¬ 
ment, Billisarius suddenly stood bolt upright on his 
Mud legs; then with usurious bleat, that might have 
been either welcome or warning, he made a charge 
full at the royal corporation, and laid the Prince 
gently but firmly on his back. 

The ancient monarch chuckled. 

“ The naturality av the baste! Sure ’tis amazing,” 
he remarked. 
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The Prince recovered his equilibrium to the accom¬ 
paniment of those amused chuckles. 

“The crayture’s full av his play,” murmured the 
King apologetically. “ He woudn’t be afther hurting 
a new bora babe all the same. Sit down on the 
bench beyant, sor, an’ don’t be talcin’ any notice av 
him.” 

“ It’s his taking notice of me that I Object to,” said 
the Prince, feeling for once in his life as .undignified 
as any ordinary non-royal personage. .“Could you not 
induce him to turn his—ahem !—attention, .else¬ 
where ? ’’ 

1 «■' 

“ Down, Billy, down, ye thievin’ ould sifiner you! 

Sure the gintleman’s not going to harm ye! Divil 

a bit the crayture’s mindin’ a wurrd I’m sayin’. 

Maybe yer lordship wud give a call to Sheila there. 
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'Tis she ean.tache the raskil better manners than 
aythur one av us.” 

* The Prince, feeling no inclination for any more 
of Billie’s amenities, called the girl loudly. She 
tool^ i» the situation at a glance, and producing a 
thick stick from behind the door drove the animal 
off. 

“ I hope he didn't annoy you, sir ? ” she said, 
much concerned. ‘/He’s apt to be fierce and 
unpleasant with strangers. I ought to have remem¬ 
bered.” . 

“ Oh! he’s a most amusing animal,” said the Prince 
cheer fully. “ A fine specimen too. Have you— 
many more like him on the Island ? ’’ 

“ Sorra a one but himself,” said the monarch 
mournfully. * 

The prince felt devoutly thankful for that infor¬ 
mation. A little of Billy went a long way, especially 
with the wiyl in its present quarter. 

Sheila now brought out a small wooden table and 
spread it with a cloth of snowy Irish linen. On it she 
placed home-made bread, butter, and a dish of 
honey. Then she retired for a few moments and 
came back with a jug of foaming milk, fresh from 
the cow. 

The Prince felt as he ate, and drank, that foreign 
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“ Rads ” and “ Curs ” had mucli to learn. He had 
never enjoyed anything there as lie enjoyed this simple 
meal. The ancient monarch partook of the banquet 
in the form of “ sop," but; his manners left nothing 
to be desired, and he gave the Prince a surjv'isjulg 
amount of information respecting fiis kingdom, also 
free permission to fish in the lake. c 

“ There’s throut there,” he observed, “ an’ salmon, 
an’ maybe 'a herrin or two.” 

The Prince looked surprised. He thought it a 
curious piscatorial combination for a small inland 
lake, but then Erinia was a country of wonders! 

“ Ye’ll be tollin’ the gintleman the legend av the 
fairy fish, Sheila,” he ended up. 

“ I should like to hear that,” said the Prince, 
wondering at the same time if a cigarettfe wouhl be 
a breach of etiquette in this primitive court. His 
doubt was set at rest by the King’s tequest for a 
“ blast av his pipe.” 

Sheila produced and lit it, and the Prince, em¬ 
boldened by the royal example, took a cigarette from 
his case and requested her kind offices for himself. 

<L t 

Then she cleared the table and brought out sbme laee- 
work, and set herself to accomplish the double task 
of working and story-telling at the same time. 

The Prince felt he wished no harm even to his 
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worst enemy or nearest relative at that moment. So 
soothing, so peaceful were liis surroundings, that the 
•gentle music of the girl’s voice seemed as part of their 
, quiet hsymony. And the legend of the lake, as she 
told it, Jjecame# poem—a poem destined to linger in 
his memory as no Affairs of state had ever done. 

“ Hundreds of ye^rs ago,” she began. “ There lived 
upon this island a king who had only one child, a 
daughter. Her name, /Ike mine, was Sheila* but she 
was clever and beautiful^md everyone loved her, and 
the stories of her beauty and goodness spread every - 
where and reached distant countries, so that many 
foreign princes wanted to marry her. But she would 
have none of them, for she wanted to live in her own 
island, and marry one of her own nation. Now it 
chanced one day that she left the palace which was 
built by the lake, and took a little boat and went out 
sailing on the blue water as she often did. And as* 
she sailed sly heard a voice singing, and the singing 

was the most wonderful she had ever listened to. 

•• • 

But though she looked everywhere she could see no 
one, and that surprised her very much. Day after 
day the same thing happened. As soon as she sailed 
, over the lake she heard the singing, but when she 
was with anyone else it never came. At last one 

night when the moon was shining, a strange longing 
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came over her to visit the lake, and she rose from her 

7 • 

bed and went down the palace steps, and stood by the 

water side gazing at the moon’s reflection on its 

shining surface. And as she gazed, it parted and fell 

aside, and walking towards her was a youn<j nja'n. 

And when she saw him she knew* that he was the 

beautiful singer; and they spoke together, &,nd he told 

her how he was a Prince of a kingdom lelow the 

island, which was a hundred \imes more beautiful* 

and wonderful. And out of that meeting came many 

more, and the saints alone know what would have 

happened, but that one night the King, her father, 

heard voices by the lake side and stole out and 

listened to them, and knew his daughter was 

bewitched, and in his rage he killed the Prince with 

his sword and threw him into the lake. But from 

• 

that hour the Princess pined and grieved, and one day 

they saw her dead body floating in the water just 

where she used to hear the mysterious sinking. A,nd 

the King sent boats to fetch her, but, when the man 

came near and bent over to seize her and draw, her 

in, she suddenly disappeared, and far down in the 

clear water they saw floating a beautiful sdow-white 

fish. Only its eyes were not like fish’s eyes, but 

limpid and largo and melancholy—the eyes of the 

drowned Princess, and from that day if any one fish- 
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ing catches the white fish, he throws it back in the 
water again, for the story goes that she must float to 
^and fro her lover’s kingdom until he himself, in the 
form of ^ man, catches her and releases her from the 

spa!.”. • 

“ A lovely story”’ said the Prince. “ And has the 
right fisherAan nevjjr appeared ? ” 

“No. Very few people ever fish there, for they 
have to gain permission, and they are always told 
about the white fish.” * 

The Frinco glanced at the ancient monarch. He 
had fallen asleep in the warm sunshine, lulled by the 
soothing effects of tobacco and the, to him, oft heard 
legend. All the air around was full of drowsy sweet¬ 
ness. The hum of bees, the scent of the briar, the 
twitter of birds in the boughs above. 

The Prince lit another cigarette. “ And there are 
men,” he said •dreamily, “ in the world beyond this* 
kingdom, wlyo disbelieve in Arcadia! ” 

Sheila’s lovely eyes met his own over the tangling 
threads and bobbins of her work. “I wish,” she 
said, “ you would tell me of that kingdom from which 
you come—of the laws, and government, and people. 
And the ladies—one comes here sometimes. So 
lovely she is and gracious; and she can speak many 

languages besides your’s, and sing in them. She 
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1 used to sing to me in the chapel when I played the 
organ.” 

“Yes.’i murmured the Prince, “Agnes is accom¬ 
plished.” 

“ Agnes! ” echoed the girl quickly. c “ Why that* is 
her name—the Lady Agnes. Do }5ru know her ? ” 

The Prince recovered from momentary«embarrass- 
ment. “It is not an uncommon name in my country. 
I know more than one lady ^ho owns it. In fact 
it is a sort of family name.” 4 , 

“ What is your family n/mie ? ” asked Sheila. 

“ Mine ? ” He paused and watched a smoke wi eath 
lloating towards the briar bush. “Oh! mine is a 
very common one; it is in fact—Smith.” 

A little shadow of disappointment crossed the 
transparent mirror of her face. “ Smith—it it not 
very pretty,” she said. “Is there any name before'it ?" 
* “ Oh! yes—in fact there are several. You 
may take your choice. Victor is one.’k 

“ Victor! That is the name of an English Prince. 

1 

I have heard of him and read of him too. The Lady 
Agnes used to lend me newspapers, and she had seen 
him often, she told me. And I used to ask her What 
he was like.” 

“ Oh !—and what did she say ? ” asked the Prince, 
growing interested. 
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“ Very handsome, and noble-looking." 

(" All! I always thought Agues a woman of taste,” 
murmured the Prince.) 

“ AnJ slie arid also,” continue 1 Sheila, “that on 
adbouiit of hi% beautiful manners, and his grace, and 
kindness, and coifrtesy, oven from tiie time when lie 
was quite H little t boy, everyone called him ‘ Prince 
Charming.’ ” 

“I have heard o£ that before,” murfliurod her 
auditor. “ It is rather misleading, don’t you 
think ? I can’t fancy I’m like the hero of a fairy 
tale! ” 

“You!” cried Sheila, surveying him with wide- 
open eyes. “ Rut you are not the Prince Victor! ’’ 

‘ Of course not. Who said I was ? I meant, of 
course, the other fellow, the real Prince.” 

fTe felt his face grow warm under the sun tan, and 
changed the Subject. “What glorious sunshine,” lie 
sajji admiijfigly. 

With feminiuo pertinacity she returned to the 
discussion. “What other names have you beside 

Victor ? ” she asked. 

* J 

“*Oh ! Clarence,” he answered, “ and then Edward, 

and Robert, and James. They gave me a good many 
as they were about it, didn’t they ? ” 

“ I like Victor best,” she said. " There is some- 
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thing martial, conquering, strong about it. And it 
seems to suit you better than—Smith.’* 

“ I am glad j'ou think so,” he answered. “ I prefer* 
it myself. Would you like to call me by it ? ” 

“Oh! yes,” she cried eagerly. “Because^then I 
can fancy I am speaking to him* Not, of course, 
that I ever would dare call him that. t Even Lady 
Agnes didn’t. She always said ‘His Royal High¬ 
ness,’ or* ‘ the Prince.’ It v is indeed a beautiful 

f * 

name,” she added softly. 

" I never thought so—before,” said the Prince. 

“ And what do you do ?—I mean are you anything 
in Government, or Parliament, or the army, you 
know?” 

“The Smith’s,” answered the Prince, “never do 
anything. They don’t require to. They arte an 
ancient family, they date back to the days 'of— 
William the Conqueror.” 

“ Oh ! ” she said somewhat disappointedly, “ Has 
their money lasted all that time ? ” 

“It has; by a little judicious help frofn foreign 
alliances, and Jew financiers.” 

“ It seems perplexing to me,” said *3heil& simply. 

“ No doubt. There are no Jews in Arcadia. They 
could not make a living.” 

“ Would you not rather spend your life in a place 
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like this?” she asked presently, “than in a large 
city where tTiere are so many wicked people and 
levcryonc is trying to outwit his neighbour, #nd the 
sun is hidden by smoke, and one never sees a great 
wide sky-roof pver one’s head like that ? ” 

She glanced up} and by so doing, her bare head 
and tilted* chin, and lovely throat took a new 
beauty. 

Gazing at her, the r Pnnco forgot to answer her 
question. 

After a spell of silence she left off contemplating 
the clouds, and turned her eyes on him. Perhaps 
his own were more eloquent than he imagined, or 
something in them spoke a truer language than his 
tongue, for a warm rosy flush swept from cheek to 
brow,"and she turned sudden downcast lids on her 
lace-Voi k. 

“ And so,” ske said, “ you don’t do anything. I> 
thought all n^en worked ? ’’ 

“ Some e^ist,” said the Prince placidly, “ or let 
other people work for them.” 

“It sounds very lazy and selfish. Why,even your 
Trinee wosks. *Lady Agnes told mo how good a 
soldier he was, and how much he knew of the govern¬ 
ment of a country, and how his courtesy and clever¬ 
ness had made him a favourite with all the foreign 
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Courts he visited. She said he worked harder than 
many men of business.” 

“ Scb he does,” said the Prince. “ For pleasure 
very fatiguing.” 

“And you live only for pleasure?” she said re¬ 
provingly. “ Why don’t you cake example from 
your future King ? ” 

The Prince laughed amusedly. “ I suppose because 
I’m a lazy beggar,” he said, *‘or else that the—Smiths 
never took kindly to examp’es.” 

“ Yet a good example, is a noble thing,” she made 
answer. “ Think how it affects others, how it in¬ 
fluences the weak and encourages the strong.” 

He looked at her with curiosity. How wise she 
was in her simple way. How direct and candid, 
and how she managed to hit the truth home with 
a word! Example—well, when he had interviewed 
• conscience on some rare occasion, such as a State 
Funeral that proved Royalty but lr:.man, or on a 
sleepless night when a down pillow or a satin cover¬ 
let had been ineffectual aids to slumber, he had 
owned that his sins were many, and his example 
rather to be avoided than followed!* It “was odd that 
those few simple words uttered by a mere girl should 
waken an equally uncomfortable conviction. 

Were she and conscience in league to force him 
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to tuke life seriously despite all efforts on his own 
part. He did not like to feel uncomfortable, especially 
jft holiday time. 

He threw away his extinct cigarette and rose. 

“ ©gme and show me the way to the lake,” he said. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


It was night, and a brilliant moon was shining over 
a certain spot in the Bavarian Highlands which a 
select section of society had decreed was to be a 
health-resort for its exclusive use. 

In the balcouy of the Exclusive Hotel, where 
prices were arranged with a view to terrorizing rash 
intruders forwarded by Messrs. Cook, sat the Lady 
Agnes. By her side was Prince Harold. 

In the grounds, graceful ladies walked and talked 
and listened to the music of a specially engaged band, 
or flirted discreetly to the accompaniment of rippling 
( waters, and nightingale’s songs. There was a de¬ 
lightful atmosphere of simplicity about this’ place 
that almost made the select visitors believe they 
were ruralizing. A beautiful ancient Schloss dating 
from the sixteenth century had been purchased by a 
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discerning syndicate of wealthy Jews, and turned 
into a Kiirhaus, which gave an excuse for sipping 
unpleasant waters in pleasant comp&ny every morn¬ 
ing. The evenings were sacred to concerts and 
dances. Theje would have been gambling had not a 
foolishly scrupulows Government forbidden it. But to 
compensate for that deprivation, the visitors played 
baccarat and bridge and poker in their own rooms 
#t the Hotel. On this special night th» heat had 
driven them out of d^rs. 

Lights sparkled through the trees from the 
chalets and villas scattered by the river’s banks; 
groups sauntered to and fro, their voices sounding 
distinctly on the still night air. The valley was 
dusky with shadows of the high pine-forests. The 
rangff of mountains clasped it like a belt of 
silver. 

The Lady Agnes had been silent for quite two 
minutes. Her eyes wandered from moonlight to 
shadow, frCm the sheen of water to the dusk of the 
trees. !i?he sighed. 

“ What false, absurd lives we live! ” she said 
suddenly.* * 

The Prince looked mildly surprised. 

“ Do we ? ” he said somewhat stupidly. “ I find 
mine very pleasant.” 
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“Oh—you!” said Lady Agnes, and laughed softly. 
“ I do believe you think peacock’s feathers become 
you,” she Ridded. c 

“ Don’t you ? ” he asked. 

“You carry them off very well,” she r said. “But 
you don’t expect me to say you come up to the 
rightful wearer, I suppose ? ” 

“ No,” he answered. “ You—would never say that.” 

She waved a fan discreetly in the still night air, 
and the fluttering of its shadpV disguised the ex¬ 
pression of her face. 

“ Of course,” he continued, “ Everybody knows 
that the papers made a mistake; still no one has 
taken the trouble to contradict it.” 

“ It was scarcely worth while," she said. 

“ I wonder how he likes the change ? ” he ‘con¬ 
tinued. “ Odd that he hasn’t written.” '■ 

it Not odd if you knew the place where he is,” said 
the Lady Agnes. “ There isn’t such a dhing as a 
Post Office." 

“ I hope nothing will happen to him,” said Prince 
Harold, somewhat uneasily. “ Are the people trust¬ 
worthy ? ” 

She laughed. “Primitive as in the time of the 

early Britons. The world’s march has left them 

centuries behind. They rise with the sun and go 
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to bed witfi the first star. They live on wha# 
their own labour gives them, and drjnk—what do you 
suppose?” • 

“ Something called potheen. I have heard of it.” 

No—milk.” 

The Prince gave an exclamation of horror. “ And 
you have «ent hiip there ? Why, it will kill him ! ” 

"ph! no,” said Lady Agnes. “ On the contrary, 
•it will do him good. You have no idea* how bene¬ 
ficial a complete change of diet is.” 

“ T wonder how long he will stay ? I suppose—” 
lie broke off, and looked keenly at her face. “I 
suppose there is no other sort of attraction on the 
island." 

“I know what you mean. I think there’s no 
possible danger of that sort.” 

She had not seen Sheila for a year. And then 
she had been a child, with her skirts to Her 
ankles, and* a mane of hair plaited and hanging to 
her knees? 

"I wonder what he does with himself,” continued 
the Prince. “No cards, no Court, no women, no 
letters.” * 

“ One very soon gets accustomed to doing without 
things,” said Lady Agnes. 

“And—with them,” said Prince Harold. 
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“ You are certainly benefitting by a mistake. Let 
us hope the Process won't come across our path. I 
live in fear. She would soon discover you.” 

“ It would be a case of the two Dromios, wouldn’t 

it ? But why should the Princess discover me ? Ho r 

acquaintance with my cousin is of the most formal 

description. The very change . from Uniform to 

ordinary dress would confuse her.” *• 

<* 

“ Oh! don’t suppose anything so ridiculous! ” ex¬ 
claimed the Lady Agnes petulantly. “ Of course she’d 
know. Instinct would tell her you weren’t the man 
she loved.” 

“ I don’t believe in that sort of instinct; at least 
not in Royal Families. And does she really love— 
the Prince ? ’’ 

“ I l>elieve so. I have heard it on good authority. 
One of the ladies told me she fell in love with his 
photograph long before she saw him.” 

“ And before he grew stout,” said Harold; stroking . 
his fair moustache. “Court photographers know 
their business.” 

i “ Of course you are wonderfully al,ike, but there is 
a difference. You have not his charm of expression, 
though you have his features.” 

Ho acknowledged the compliment by an ironical 
bow. 
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“ At least my figure-” 

“Oh!” she said mischievously, “Madam Fileuse 
told me all about that." 

He muttered something in his own language sus- 
picioysly like the title of a Wagnor opera. 

“ Victor weans* them too,” he said, after this relief 
to his feejjngs. 

SJic laughed merrily. “So much for friendship. 

> And yet you say women give away each other’s 
secrets! ” \ 

“ What is secret in a Court ? ” 

“ True. Even the extent of Her Majesty’s ward¬ 
robe is known to penny-a-liners. If I were a 
queen-” 

“You would make a very charming one,” he said, 
wifti another bow. 

*"No doubt, but do you know what I would do 
first ? ” 

k “ Abolish daylight Drawing-rooms ? ” 

“ That—of course. Then I should allow no un¬ 
authorised tJourt news to appear in any journal. 
‘ Our own Correspondent,’ the royal kitchenmaid or 
housemaid, or whoever she may be, should no loifger 
be permitted to coin guineas for her romances.” 

“ You would become unpopular." 

“ Better that than to be misrepresented; to have 
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the very dishes at one’s dinner-table described and 

the recipes given. Really, when one domes to think 

of it, this age ic terrible. Nothing is sacred or secret* 

from tfie daily press. One is perpetually pilloried 

for the amusement of the populace.” 

“And the fortunes of penny editors. How'per- 

severingly they hunt us up too! ” 

She seemed abstracted. “ I "wonder,” she said 

# 

presently, “ how long he will remain there ? ” 

“From personal knowledge of the country you 
should be able to guess.” 

“ Oh! ” she said, laughing softly. “ They are a most 
amusing people. I have thoroughly enjoyed my visits.” 

“You always looked remarkably well on your 
return,” 

“ Because a change of life is more beneficial than 
a change of climate. It was absolutely refreshing 
to rise early, to drink warm milk fresh from the cow, 
and to bathe in a sea of liquid sapphire., To breathe 
air cool and invigorating. To hear no ntise; never 
to have to exert oneself for the Smuselment or 
entertainment of others.” 

• “ That, at least, must have been a ch£nge^-for y<?u.” 

“ You mean I do a good deal of it ? ” 

“It is your life. I believe you must even have 

tried your charms on the natives of Erinia.” 
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"On the king perhaps. How funny it would be 
to be a queen'in one’s own right.” 

* “ You would be equal to it. What Sort of monarch 

was he, by the way ? ” 

“,Welf—he was primitive,” she said, after a pause. 

“ He'had views of Ivs own about laws and government, 

and three acres and things of that sort. And he had 

a cow—one. It was tethered near the palace so that 
• « 
he might havo constant supplies.” 

“ What sort of household ? ” enquired the Prince. 

“ A body-guard of his own, devoted entirely to him- 
self and apt to resent the intrusion of strangers. No 
army, no navy.” 

“Be serious," he entreated. “Tell me was there 
really a king ? ” 

“ ReSlly and truly. A limited monarchy—widely 
respected.” 

“But one has never heard of such a thing.” 

“No. I s»id limited. You see he won’t allow 
newspapers*or a penny post, and the electric wire is 
unknown. 

“tfhen Victor is quite cut off from communi¬ 
cations ? ” 

“ Oh! he can go to and fro to the mainland. The 
King merely rules an island which the Prince was 
anxious to see.” 
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“ Will he get decent food ? ” 

“ Fish, chiefly. And you know he likes fish. Three 
halfpence a dozen and one thrown in for luck! Thdy 
cook very well at the convent,” she added. 

"It’s to be hoped the nuns anou’t yquug and 
pretty.” 

She laughed. “ What a base insinuation. Haven’t 
you faith in your cousin’s morals! But sjet your 
mind at? rest. The youngest of the Sisters was forty, 
and looked a huudred. Besides he won’t see them. 
The Mother Superior loyks after the visitors and they 
sit in a different part of the chapel. They’re dear 
things, the nuns, I mean. I had serious thoughts* 
once of joining their order. That was when they 
used to let me play the organ. Music always makes 
me feel religious. Does it you ? ” 

(; I can’t say it does,” he answered. “ Except the 
sort we hear at Court.” 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean. A sort* of solo my, sad, 
goodbye feeling. That’s the worst of having so many 
relations, the Court is always going into mourning, 
and having dead marches and requiems and things. 
We ought to hire the Salvation Aihny to. cheer 
us up.” 

Ho laughed. “ I am glad though,” he said pre¬ 
sently, “ that you didn’t becomo a nun. Life has some 
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pleasant—opportunities. It’s a pity to shut oneself 
t up from them and call them wicked.” 

“ I suppose you call this an opportunity ? ” 

“ Well, J’ve never hid so much of your company 
bcfofy tAnd we haven’t quarrelled once.” 

“ Unusual! I waS go in;' to say we hadn’t had timo. 
,11 ut pei-haps it is thaj; you are too occupied in playing 
a now k>1c to bo as disagreeable as your wont.” 

Might it not be that you understand my feelings 
better ? ” 

“ Your sentimentality ycu, mean." 

“On my honour—no. There is only one Lady 
Agnes in the world.” 

“ The name is not uncommon,” she said laughing. 

“ I meant—for me,” he said meaningly. 

She rose and looked down at the sauntering groups, 
and a sigh fluttered to her lips. 

“Why won’t you believe it is no use," she said 
.presently. “ I can’t care. Sometimes I wish I could, 
but I ccm’J It ^eems as if my feelings had all been 
frittered away; little bits scattered here and there. 

I shall never gather them up and make one good real^ 
parcel of th*em.” 

“ The scattered bits,” he said, “ arc only the chips 
that the sculptor’s chisel has broken off. The real 
image remains behind.” 
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“ I am glad you have made it a marble one,” she 
said. “You know now why I am immovable.” 





CHAPTER IX 

Unconscious of any anxiety in the hearts of those 
he had left behind, the Prince Charming lived his 
days and hours in serene content. He did not even 
trouble to go for letters. He found it quite possible 
to live without them, and as for news, why life had 
become a perfect kaleidoscope of novelty. 

Speech, life, manners and customs; what he heard, 
what he saw, we^p absolutely unlike anything he had 
previously heaid or seen. 

The ancienfr monarch and himself had become the 
best of Triends. He entertained the visitor with 
opinions and anecdotes such as no country but Erinia 
could have evolved, and yet amidst the vagaries of 
his humour, and the rambling of his brain there 
would sometimes flash out a truth so pointed that 

the Prinoe acknowledged it# power to pierce. Brogue 
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is not synonymous with blunder, and caricature is 
not necessarily character. 

Tha Prince had only made previous acquaintance 
with Erinians through the medium of plays or ' 
literature that represented them . as an. epitome 
of folly, gaiieherie, and effrontery. But he had 
come to them without prejudice, and, was ready to 
accept them at their best, if they chose to show 
him it! From the ancient man’s storehouse of 
memories, and from Sheila’s guileless lips he learnt a 
truer history of the nation than books had ever given 
him. 

Sir Lucius O’Trigger is, after all, not Ireland’s 
Irishman, though represented by the most brilliant 
genius of that nation. The Prince learnt that to 
laugh at a man is not to despise him, and t'hat below 
the light-hearted surface that seemed to treat life as 
a jest, there beat a warm heart, a faithful nature, an 
amount of patience and tenderness 'with which the 
Erinian was rarely credited. 

i. 

True the island was only a very limited space 
from which to judge; yet the world at largo, 
can only be judged by specimens that &re forced into 
notice. , 

On the first Sunday the Prince passed there he 

had a long conversation with the priest, a man of 
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good education, clear intellect and deep feeling. 
Quite unsuspicious of the rank and position of the 
Convent’s guest, Father M’Quade talked to him with 
a frankness that, at times, was a little startling. For 
the f’riqpe learnt of a latent bitterness in the heart 
of Erinia, a jealovfty at long neglect, a natural 
Intolerance of the iron heel that was for grinding 
into dqpt many cherished superstitions, and beloved 
customs. He learnt too of the country’s struggles to 
produce a national literature. Of her battle with 
poverty, and famine, and plague, and ignorance, and 
neglect. He learnt that she sent her produce and 
industries to foreign maikets in sheer discouragement 
at the treatment of her sister isle That her children 
turned with bitter hearts and undreamt of energies 
to the welcome of strange lands. 

Ancl from a chance word here and there he learnt 
also how all this might have been remedied. How 
even, now, th# great childlike heart of tho nation, 
quick to love, strong to hate, yet easily moved to 
pity to mirth, might thrill and throb to the music 
of nobler patriotism, were the right chord but touched, 
the right word spoken! 

So they were not wasted days or unfruitful hours 
that he spent at Crooknagoora, roaming from one 

point of loveliness to another of the beautiful island; 
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watching the sea in the young hours, of the dawn 
and in the silvpr glamour of moonlight; listening to 
the music of convent bells, or the chants of the simple 
nuns; watching the quiet black-robed figures pacing 
to and fro in Iheir hours of exercise, and learning 
from the gentle Mother Superior such truths of 
serious simple import as were their rule# of conduct, 
and their law of life. After the routine of Courts 
and ceremonies, the extravagance and luxury afid 
perpetual action of his past years, this one pause of 
perfect rest came to him as a thing altogether un¬ 
precedented. Something of its peace stole into his 
heart, lulled his senses, filled his mind with visions 
beautiful and divine. 

He knew it was only a mental phase; that it could 
not last; that even if it could, the old restless spirit 
would revive again, but while it did last he was 
grateful, and accepted it without question. Some¬ 
times be wondered whether he was missed, if* his 
absence had been remarked, or if Harold had managed 
to mislead inquiries ? Still he did not trouble to 
seek for letters. The world could get along very 
well without him for a time. The less he heard of it 
and its affairs, the more he was able to enjoy this 
rare holiday. 

One moonlight night Sheila took him out in 
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her little skiff to watch the fishermen at their 
work. 

She could row and sail a boat as well as, any of 
them, and the Prince acknowledging his own depend- 
*anca 014 professional yachtsmen, wondered at her 
skill and confidence* 

“ How clever you are, Sheila,” he said admir- 

• I 1 

ingly. n “ It seems to me, there is nothing you cannot 
dcC 

“ Clever! Oh, no. I often think how dull and 
stupid I must seem after thqse great ladies, of whom 
you have told me, in your own land.” 

“ I am glad you are not like them,” he said softly. 

“ Not like anyone I have ever seen or known. You 
are just—Sheila." 

A sudclen flush spread over her young face. “ You 
do nof call me Princess now.” 

"No. We have passed beyond the stage of* 
formality and become friends. Only I cannot get you 
to call me Yfbtor. Why is it ? ” 

“ There is something about you,” she began—then 
paused abruptly. 

“ Not alanhing,'’surely ? ” 

“ No, I find it hard to say exactly what I mean. 

It is as if you had been used to authority. To control 

and command. I think often you must be something 
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in your own country, different from what you say 
you are.” 

“ I ajn sorry,” he said gravely, “ that you think md 
untruthful.” 

“ Oh ! no, not that. It is only thap you seem-r-’’ 
“What?” 

“ So different, so very different from any other of 
the tourists and travellers who come here. Even 

•: c 

Father M’Quade says that you are so well-informjed, 

and educated, and accomplished.” 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “the specimens of my 

countrymen who have visited Crooknagoora have not 

been quite up to the standard we should have sent. 

The British tourist is a strange animal, you know. 

The fact of being British entitles him, in his own 

opinion, to insult, or laugh at any other nationality.” 

“ They used to laugh at my grandfather,” she said. 

.“Not as you do, as if you understood his jokes and 

queer ways, but rudely. They called him ‘ Old 

Looney/ and ‘ Crack-pated Johnny.’ I don’t know 

what they meant, but the names didn’t sbund nice.” 

“ They do not; ” he agreed. “ And how did they 

treat you ? ” '* 

"OhI I never went near them, if I could help it,” 

she said frankly. “ Besides it is only this year that 

the sisters bade me put up my hair, and wear these 
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dresses, and shoes and stockings. They said I was 
too old to go about like a wild fisher child any longer.” ' 
“ Too old, child.” He sighed involuntarily. “ How 
old are you—really ? ” 

“ Seventeen ljst Christmas,” she said. 

“ iftid do you me«i to live here all your life ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I siy>pose so. I fiave^ no one but grandfather, and 
if dies, I shall go to the Convent.” c 

“You might—marry ? ” suggested the Prince. 

“ Oh! no,” she said quickly, and then grew rosy 
red. “ I mean I should not care to do that ” 

“ This is an enehanted Isle, you know, and you are 
a Princess; some day perhaps a fairy Prince will 
visit it and woo you, and take you captive to his own 
kingdom* How would you like that ? ” 

“ I think,” she said simply, “ that life isn’t a fairy¬ 
tale any longer. I used to believe it once, but you . 
see I^am older-now, and have learnt—things. The 
difference between men and woman, rank, and position, 
toil, and luxury. * That one is not always happy, that 
one must sacrifice self-interest, even feeling, to duty.” 

“ Good Hoavedb, child! who has been teaching 
jou all this ?" 

She looked at him. A look so earnest, so mournful, 

so self-revealing that he felt a sudden pang of con- 
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trition rend his heart. Yet for one brief moment 

C 

he chained that look, and drank in its sweetness with 
the thirst of pure joy. He knew that it would haunf 
his memory; that one day it might even stand as a 
living reproach before himself and a recognised duty* 
Yet he could not deny himself that glimpse of the 
lovely soul; could not feel quite^sorry for that frank 
betrayal of a maiden secret. t 
“ Is it'not true ? ” she said at last, and the glad 
ring had gone out of her voice, and her face in the 
moon-rays was white as parved ivory. 

“ Yes, it is true.” 

He could not jest now. The memory of many ■ 
things he had said, of light seeds sown with man¬ 
hood’s heedlessneBS in the garden of a girl’s fresh life 
came back as regrets come; met him in the shadowy 
depths of the eyes his own had sought so r often. 
They fell before them now in sudden shame. 

A spasm of anger seized him. Even in this,land 
of jests was jesting to leave a sting behiiid it ? Could! 
one never take a step on the road of life but a shadow 
must dog it, and a host of unguessed-at possibilities 
spring ready armed on its track! 

"It is true,” he repeated, "but duties will not, 
come to you in anything but pleasant guise. In this 

free, harmless life of yours nothing harsh or ugly 
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would dare intrude. When I leave here I shall 

# 

hold in my heart a picture of one happy place on 
earth, and one pure happy soul who reigns, as its 
queen. I # wish I could tell you, Sheila, how much 
thatqnefcire wili mean. But of the best and sweetest 
. things in life, one placed as I am may not speak! ” 
“Ah!” sh^ cried qjiickly. “ Then you acknowledge 
it. Yqu are different iyom—the others, as I said. 
Yoa are someone of rank, of note in your own country. 
Someone like the Lady Agnes.” 

“Yes,” he said quietly. t “I might, in point of 
position, rank almost with—the Lady Agnes.” 

“ And she was noble; a friend of the Queen’s, a 
person of the Court Almost, you say. But perhaps 
you rank even higher. Perhaps—’’ 

’ V 

“Do not pursue the fancy any further,” he en¬ 
treated. “Let us watch the fishermen. That was 
what we came for, was it not ? ” 

“Lthink,” she said quietly, “it would be better if, 
just once foifall, I said what was in my heart to say. 
Then we need not speak of it—any more.” 

“ Say on, then.” 

“ It is onl/ that from the first when you told me 

your name, I did not quite believe you. And I 

remembered what Lady Agnes used to say, and the 

stories of—of the Prince, whom all his people love 
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so dearly. And then, last night, I searched for one 
of those papers with the pictures of the Court 
ceremonies, and the soldiers, and the great reviews. 
And at last I found what I wanted. ,It was a 

t 

picture of a splendid-looking officer? mounted .*bn a 
beautiful horse and wearing a beautiful uniform, and 
underneath the Lady Agnes had written something 
—two words only. And wlton I looked at your face 
again I knew it was the face of the soldier, and I 
knew who—you—were.” 

She looked at him ; the clear pure ivory of face and 
throat, exquisite as a dream, but her eyes, dark and 
earnest, were more dangerous in their innocent ad¬ 
miration than any dream could be. 

“ What were the two words ? ” he askqd softly. 
And be bent towards her. 

“ Prince Charming,” she said. 



CHAPTER X 


Silence fell after those two words. 

Through that magical world of moonlight and sea 
the little boat drifted on unheeded. Down in crystal 
depths flashed the silver scales of thousands of fish. 
From afar came the sound of voices, as the men drew 

* '41 1 

in their nets of living spoil. All else was peace 
and ‘stillness, and the throbbing of pulses, passion- 
stirred. 

For once in his life, perhaps for the first time, the 
Prince waf fighting down the instinct of self. With 
everything to tempt him to forgetfulness, with 
beauty, such as he had never before desired, at his 
side, in his power, with the soft breath of night 
setting every pulse-beat to wordless, melody, he yet 
chained back the impulse of his heart, fought down 
the demon that whispered temptings, subtle as those 
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breathed in the ear of Faust when first he gazed on 
*Gretchen. 

Perhaps Sheila wondered at his silence, per-' 
haps she understood. Her timid eyes sought his 
averted face and then fell abashed. If *he were <■ 

r 0 L 

the Prince, the hero of he£ girlish dreums, 
the high-throned idol of her loyal heart, why 
then this hour was something £o sacred and holy 

^ 9 

that, in all the years to come its memory would 
stand alone. 

He had not denied, or rebuked. He only sat 
there—apart. The shadow of some serious thought 
was upon his face, the radiant moonlight touched that 
close-curled golden head she had first seen rising 
god-like from the blue embracing sea! 

She did not interrupt his thoughts. She felt awed 
and yet happy. If he were what she had called him 
how honoured was her present position, how wonder¬ 
ful the chance that had sent him to her island and 
her side. If he were not, then still, tocher, must 
he always seem the noblest, greatest, mostf wonder¬ 
ful of men; and still, above all other womefi, in 
•this her loved and troubled country,= was* she to be 
envied! 

Meanwhile she could wait on his silence in perfect 
content. 
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When he spoke at last, his voice was low, and 
earnest, and all its bantering mirth had fled. 

“ So, Sheila,” he said, “ you think I Tim a Prince ? ” 

“ The Prince,” she answered, as if the world con- 
• tained biffc one. 

“ I tfiink,” ho s^d, “ we will leave it—indefinite. 
But supposing you were right, supposing I had come 
"from my cotmtry Co yours to learn a few truths, 
facts, no matter what, of its government, or grievances, 
could you keep the secret for me ? ” 

“ You may trust me, Prince,” she said gravely. 

“ Ah ! don’t, dear,” he pleaded in sudden forgetful¬ 
ness. “ I cannot have you formal or unlike yourself. 
There is enough of that in my own land. A few 
days—and then I must leave this delightful island— 
and you. For these few days let all be as it has 
been* Not for worlds would I have you change. 
Surely a little thing like this discovery need make no 
difference. For if I am royal by heritage so are you 
by nature* and, somehow, I am inclined to think 
that yours is the truer sovereignty, Sheila. A heart 
so lo^al, a soul so pure, a beauty so rare. . . Ah! 
child, perhaps some day when the burden of my* 
duties presses heavy on my life, I shall wish I were 
back here, forgetful, and you—my only subject.” 

“ I am glad I know," she said simply. “ But it 
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need make no difference, if that is your wish. Only 
*it seems to me altogether wonderfuf and strange; 
and I aja honoured above all my people.” 

“Honoured,” he said, and then was silent, re¬ 
membering how little honour would i>e created to' 
either of them could that world beyond see,*and 
judge, and draw its own conclusions. 

“ Yes, it is a great honour* I can never forget it. 
I can understand a little why you came to Erinia, hut 
not why you came to my island, and stayed there, and 
were so gracious and so kind to me.” 

“You cannot understand—that?” he answered. 
“ Well, do not try, Sheila. Say it was a whim, a 
fancy, the attraction of your royal grandfather, or 
the fame of—well, the battering ram that seems the 
sole defence of his throne. These, any, or all of these, 
will serve as excuse; but, chief of all of my reasons 
must be that from boyhood upward, I have always 
longed to-” > 

The pause was so long that her lips at last framed 
the inquiry of her eyes. 

“To—what, sir?” 

He started. “ To live on an island” 

She laughed then, the soft silvery laughter he 
loved. “ But you do live on one, yourself,” she said. 

•' I should have said an enchanted island,” he 
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answered. And something in his face held her 
awed and speechless. 

Enchanted—was it really that to him ? She 
could not play with words, nor use them to 
baffle, rfmd wound, and betray, as the women of his 
world used them? Until his advent she had been 
ignorant of # any charm or power of her own, of the 
passions and hopes that agitate humanity, of the 
■visions and joys that illuminate youth. I 5 \veet and 
simple and serene, so had been her days and her life. 
It puzzled and hurt her, that disturbance and 
unrest could spring from glance or word of a 
Btranger. 

“ I cannot think why you should call it that," she 
said, at last. “ Except for its beauty.” 

“ That, of course, is the reason,” he answered. “ It 
holds the beauty of the rest of the world in a limited 
circumference. Mountain, lake, wood, sea, what 
more could one desire, save the perfect peace that 
blesses itff da^s, and the harmless innocence of its 
inhabitants.” 

“The dawn is breaking already,” she cried, sud¬ 
denly. “ took* ” 

m 

He followed the gesture of her hand, and saw the 
long veil-like shadows above the mountains, pierced 
with a tongue of flame. Then one by one the stars 
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paled, and the blue depths grew deeper, and over th< 
cpnet sea a trembling wave of colour spread and grew 
in ever € widening glory. Then from afar on the 
highest peak a sudden winged spear of golden light 
darted like a radiant messenger, scattering vapours 
and shadows alike. 

“ The Angel of the Day," murmured the girl, and 
bent her head reverently to tlje message, and it# new 
born glor/. 

For once in his life the man beside her envied the 
faith of childhood thus perfected in reverence. 

The rising sun, the new bom day! Type and 
symbol of humanity, with a lesson ever speaking in 
its daily miracle of birth. How many heed, or gaze, 
or care for its beauty, or note its lesson ? 

As the thought crossed Prince Charming’s mind, 
he too bent his head in momentary sympathy frith 
the child’s reverent awe, in momentary regret for 
many a misspent hour that other dawns had rebuked 
unheeded. 

“ If I stayed here much longer,’’ h*e thought^ “ I 
might become—almost—what she thinks me.” 

She lifted her head, and the radiance 5 f her eyes 
was brighter than the dawn itself. 

“OhI" she said, softly. “To think that in one 

perfect wonderful hour we saw the dawn of a day 
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together. All my life I shall remember that, and be 
,gladofit!” 

“ If you are glad of it,” he said. “ So am I. If 
ever I do anything better, wiser, less selfish in the 
•day# tfyat follow, I shall owe it to this hour, Sheila— 
and^o you.” 

She made no answer in words, but he met her eyes 
and kijew none was needed. 

*3he turned the boat’s head landwards, ^thd they 
spoke no more. 

As they reached the little quay where the boats were 
moored, he rose and held out his hand. “ I am going 
to ask one more favour,” he said. “ Give me the rest 
of this day, to make perfect its first memories. It may 
be our last.” 

Hdt cheek paled suddenly. “ Our last,” she 
echoed faintly. 

“*1 cannot reman here always,” he said. “ Enchant¬ 
ment is a dangerous thing, Sheila. It saps a man’s 
strength and fortitude, it leads him into snares and 
temptations. It sometimes even steals his—honour.” 

“ A man,”* she said. " But you are a Prince.” 

““And are not Princes men, my innocent child? 

Have they not eyes to see, hearts to pulse, blood to 

leap and burn, senses to thrill. Are not the passions 
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and hopes of humanity for prince as well as for 
peasant ? Is love’s sweet madness to he denied the 
one, and^ grante'd to the other ? My Princess of fairy¬ 
land, can your sweet eyes read no soul save by the 
light of your own purity and trust ? ” 

From pale to rose red her checks grew at those 
impassioned words. He saw the signs of distress and 
checked himself. 

“ Run^lome now and have your breakfast," he said 
abruptly. “ I will come for you in an hour’s time.” 

He turned away, and went slowly up the hill-side 
to the Convent. 

“ My last day,” he murmured. “ Yes, it must bo. 
Another week like this, and even Court and Queen and 
royal bride might be powerless to claim me again. 
Another week, and I might not leave h§r—un¬ 
harmed.” 


The monarch of Crooknagoora sat in state—hia 
usual state—at the cabin door. 

He greeted the Prince with his fisual Affability. 
“She’s feeding the pigs,” he observed, noting a 
‘wandering eye that turned to the *cott&ge and its 
surroundings. 

The Prince started. How incongruous it seemed. 
His Princess of the Dawn at such homely employ- 
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meat He took a seat, and asked the king of his own 
yoyal condition and ailments, by way of pussing the» 
.time. 

“ I’m not as young as I was,” confessed the ancient 

•rulej. “ fcut I’m as lively at heart. And sure ’tis 

plea&nt enough sitting in the sun and watching the 

dumb creatures at their playfulness, an’ thinkin av 

all the # mighty power I puce had. For t’was meself 

waj the knowledgeable man, sor, an’ sorra^ thing 

consumin' the earth an’ its saycrets, not to mintion 

chemisthery, an’ botany, an’ fishery, an’ sich like 

sciences, that I wasn’t able to put me hand to. Did 

I iver tell yer honour how I took a cargo of *scalpeens 

to Dublin Bay me own self, wid no one in the wurrld 

to help me, savin’ Barney O’Gorman to see to the 

navigatfbn of the craft And a fine bargain I wud 

have made wid thim same, but for a power av herrins 

in the market that the foolish people had a preference 

for.’’ 

» 

“ What did you do with your cargo then ? ’’ asked 
the Princd? much interested in this quaint method of 
, trading. 

"What did I <Jb wid thim?” repeated the monarch, 
“ was that what yer honour was axin me ? What 
did I do wid them ? ” 

•Pickled Mackerel. 
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Be scratched his stubbly beard and looked vacantly 
'about. “ Well I wudn’t like to desave yer lordship} 
bein' so friendly wid ye, but me memory's not# 
wliat it was, so I’m not altogether sure whether we 
ate thim, or put thim back into the say agin.” 

“ But I thought you said they tvere pickled.” 

“ Ah 1 did I thin ? Maybe they was, an' what the 
worse av that ? ” * 

The Prince gave up the conundrum. 

“ Was that your only voyage ? ” he enquired. 

“ Oh! there was a matter av two or three more. 
One to the Mediterra-ne-um.” 

He emphasized the syllables and fixed the Prince 
sternly with his eye. But experience of royal 
etiquette had taught command of facial expression, 
and the ordeal was successfully passed. 

“ I had thoughts of takin’ Mesopotamy in the way," 
continued the monarch airily. “But somehow it 
didn’t come off, owin’ to contrary winds, an’ Barney 
bein’ tuk quare in his stummick, an’ all ‘ the naviga¬ 
tion bein’ thrown on me own two hands. Oh! 'tis 
, the mighty traveller I’ve been, sor, in me day. That’s 
how I cum to the knowledge av laws an’ governments, 
an’ the right an’ proper rulin’ av me subjects. It’s 
not ivery one as is given the’ right understandin’ av 

that same knowledge; dade, <ta’ ( that’s thrue. Ah! 
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I’ve had a hard time sure enough, and earned me rest 
by the sweat av me brow, an’perdishun to all traitors' 
J s ez. But now, sor, before ye lave me kingdom it’s 
only right an’ proper ye should pay a visit to the 
NatipnaJ Emblem av the country. An’ that’s what 
I’ve Taeen afther sayin’ to Sheila there. An’ she’s 
willin’ to take ye. It’s away up beyant the bit 
av bogjpnd, and sure there it grows three-leaved 
an’Jour-leaved, an’ green an’ swate as whm* Saint 
Patrick himself blessed it for us. An’ if ye’ll take 
a plant av it to Her Gracious Majesty in the other 
country wid me complayments an’ best wishes, ’tis 
.she will bo the honoured an’ proud lady that day. 
For ’tis only right that one soverin’ shud be 
affayable an’ purlite to anither, an’ if she’s got a 
Blue Garter, or a Victoryean Cross, lyin’ idle in 
her juft-box, why she might be sendin’ ouo av thim 
to me as a token av goodwill. You’ll miutiou this 
maylje, sor ? ” 

“ I will,” said the Prince affably. “ Oh! certainly; 
you may rely on me.” 

“ An’ ye might give her ladyship a hint as to me 
gaynius for rulin’,* an’ kaypin’ the peace. Sure we 
niver have more than one faction fight a month in 
me territory, an’ divil a sowl gits drunk save at 

funerals, an’ we’re too healthy here for many av 
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thim. Faix, an’ I’m sorry narra one av me subjects 
«rad do me the pleasure av dyin’, while ye r honoui; 
was here wid r us, so that we might have shown ye ^ 
a bit av divarsion. Maybe they wasn’t aquil to it. 
Perhaps next time yer honour pays ys a 'visit f ye’lV> 
have better luck.” 

The appearance of Sheila at the door cut short 
further interesting communications. She g^ve the 
ancienfc<monarch directions as to his nourishment, 

f. 

and where to find the “purtaties” and buttermilk 
for his royal dinner. 

Then she turned to the Prince. 

“I am going to take you where the shamrock 
grows," she said. “ It is a long way, and we must 
take our luncheon with us.” 

Silently he held out his hand for the basket she 
carried. c 

She wore a white serge gown, and on her lovely 
russet hair was set a scarlet fisher cap. She^had 
never looked more lovely. His hearts had never 
known so sharp a pain. 



CHAPTER XI 


The road wound up the hill side amidst a wonder 
of green leafage through wfiich the sunshine filtered. 
Then turning sharply to the right it led into a 
miniature valley, cmerald-hued, and shaded by larch 
and beech. 

Beyo'nd it, sloping skywards, was a steep rugged 
hill. »The girl pointed to it. 

“ There,” she said, “ is Mount Killeree, and beyond 
it is the patch of bogland where we get our fuel. It 
is on the ot&er side of the mountain that the shamrock 
grows.” 

“It is a long way for you to walk,” said the 
Prince. 

,<- I am used to walking. I never get tired,” 
she said. “ I suppose in your country — the 
ladies—” 
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“ We will forget my country and the—ladies, for 
ttJ-day, Sheila,” jsaid he. “ I want to *holieve there 
is no country but this island; no Princess but you, 
no future beyond these promised hours. For to-day 
I will dream. There will be plenty to-moripw^ of 
awakening." 

“For me as well,” she breathed softly. Then, 
after a pause, she said. “.Prince, do you 4 think 
it is wfong to marry anyone for whom we dop’t 
care,simply because we have been promised to 
them ? ” 

“ You ask a difficult question,” he answered. 
“ Rank has obligations from which ono cannot 
escape. I—” he paused. He could not speak 
the words that it was his duty to speak; not now 
—not to-day. 

“ You—” she said, and the sweet serious* gaze 
made his heart thrill. “ You will have to marry 
some day, won’t you ? All Kings and Princes have 
their consorts chosen for them. The Lady Agues 
told me.” 

“ I suppose I shall do as—others have done,” he 
said huskily. 

“ You may be very happy,” she said. “ But I— 
I know I shall not. I would a thousand, thousand 

times sooner go into the Convent." 
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“ But wha^ question is there of your being forced 
to marry for duty, or reasons of State! ” he exclaimed 
with sudden anger. 

“ My grandfather arranged all that long ago,” she 
saiU shnply. 

“Your grandfather; that old imbecile—!” 
i The scarjjpt flush, on her cheek checked him. 

“ He was wise and Sever then,” she s*id, in hurt 
aitecnts. “ And I owe him all my duty and my love. 
He has stood in place of parents to me from the time 
I wus a little child. My .mother was his daughter, 
but she disobeyed him and ran away, and for 
years he never knew what had become of her. 
Then, one day, she came back with me. I was only 
two ygars old. She died, and they say it broke his 
heart. He never told me her story, or her name.” 

"But all this does not explain why ho should 
wish to marry you against your inclinations ? ” 

* He is old and feeble, and he has nothing to leave 
me. A$ui thjs—friend, was good to him. And 
between them it was agreed that I should marry 
him when Jie game back from America. And ha> 
has come back,” she added. 

Why did the Prince’s thoughts fly suddenly to a 

steamer’s deck; to a red-faced, noisy traveller, to the 

boasts and witticisms of a Patriot ? He could not 
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say, but the picture before his mind’g eye was the 
picture of Patrick O’Farrell 
“FroiA America; then he has been there. Is he 
rich?” 

“Very rich. He wrote to grandfather to 'say' he 
could buy the whole island if he wished.” 

The Prince laughed mirthlessly, 

“ And you ? What of j^our own feelingb and 
inclinations, Sheila ? ” he asked, 

“ Oh ! I never thought about them,” she said simply. 

“ I knew I must do as I was bid. And it all looked 
far away, and there was no one else—” 

His heart gave one quick throb. His hand caught 
her’s and stayed her, and they looked each into the 
other’s troubled face. , 

“ I thought I would ask you—” she said unsteadily. 

“ Ask your own heart,” he answered. “ For I . . . 

I might not be a wise adviser, Sheila.” 

The lids dropped over the sudden sweet betrayaf of 
her eyes. She did not speak. 

“ You do not—care—for this man i " 

“ I do not even know him,” she said indifferently 
“ But he is coming soon. To-morrow I think.” 

“ To-morrow," said the Prince jealously. “ And you «, 
will receive him as your promised husband ? ” 

“I—I do not wish it. Perhaps he may not 
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either. In the world beyond there must be so many 

’better, wiser, worthier to be his wife.” 

“His wife ! The wife of that boor! ” 

He dropped her hands, and a spasm of disgust 

’shook the e\^n tones of his voice. The girl looked 
• * 
at him surprised. • 

„ “ Do you know him that you speak so ? ” she asked. 

“ I *can imagine what he is like. What most of 
yi»r eountrymen are like who return from America 
witii pockets lined with dollars, and Republican 
effrontery grafted on their own national virtues,” he 
said coldly. “Such a marriage would make you 
miserably unhappy, Sheila.” 

“Then I had belter go into the Convent?” she 
said. 

“To be made a caged nightingale, my Princess,” 
he groaned. “ Oh ! Life, Fate, what tyrants you are! 
Sheila, if I were free, if I—dared—” 

'He turned aside. “Let us walk on,” he said. 

“ And we^will^forget that a duty waits for me, and 
a husband for you. I cannot let anything cheat me 
out of my golden day.” 

“ Ah! yes," she said, and the light came back to 
her eyes and face “ We will forget. It is so easy 
to be happy I ” 

With every innocent word she betrayed herself 
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and tempted him. But still he said, “ I am strong. 
X will be silent. She—must not suffer.” 

C 

They wandered on, pausing at last by a little 
stream rippling over brown pebbles with busy 
murmurs. Here they took their siitiple meal* of* 
bread and milk and fruit. On «the island he had 
never touched wine. He half-smiled as he pictured 
the astonished face of Harold, could he but see (him. 

With all his grace and ease and habits of the Nyo$d, 
he yet could not but acknowledge the tact and charm 
and perfect delicacy of this untutored child. She 
treated him as her guest, served him, listened to him, 
with a reverent adoration that was eminently touch¬ 
ing yet in no wise marred her own simple dignity. 
He yielded himself to her charm with less and less 
effort at defence. 

" It is odd,” he said to himself. “ It is almost? in a 
sense humiliating, to think that I with all the world 
at my feet should only long to play King Cophebaa 
to a fisher girl. Happy King! He had tVe courage 
to defy his world. Now, we only despise, while we 
obey it.” 

He watched her as she washed the* humble delf in 
the little stream, laving her own face and hands in it 
as well, till her lovely skin glowed like a dew-waslied 


rose. 
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“Now,” she said, “we will go and find the 
shamrocks." 

“ Tell me the history ? ” he asked, as they went on, 
leaving the basket at the foot of the tree till they 
Should return^ 

And softly, and with a little pause here and there 
that she might watch the expression on his face, she 
told him Enina’s charmkig legend of how St. Patrick 
crogsod the sea to preach to the savage islanders, and 
tell them the glorious truths of Christianity. How 
in order to illustrate the triune mystery of the Holy 
Trinity he had plucked a shamrock growing at his 
1 feet and shown to them the three leaves forming one 
perfect whole. 

“ And from that day,” she said, “the shamrock 
has been acknowledged as the symbol of Faith, 
and tffe national emblem, and it will grow in no other 
country save this, though again and again people have 
# tri*d to make it. But away from its own soil and 
showers and sunshine it dies, or spreads into a clumsy 
large-leaved plant quite unlike the one we know.” 

“ That is very strange,” said the Prince thought¬ 
fully. “ Surely If I took it, and some of its own soil 
.with it I could make it grow in my own land. I 
should like to do that,” he added softly—“in memory 

of the island and of-*-you, Sheila.” 
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She shook her head. “ You may take whole plants 

of it, soil, roots, all, but it will not grow. It will die*. 

Lady Agnes tried. You can ask her.” 

" I believe you. There is no need. Tell me some 

more about St. Patrick. Did he evOT visit Crt»ok- 
/ 

nagoora ? ” 

“ They say so. There is a rock divided by the sea 
from the t land, away to themorth of the island, and 
one cold winter’s night the Saint came these «and 
spent the hours till dawn in prayer. They show the 
print of his knees on the stone, and if one goes there 
and prays in the faith, he will be cured of any 
bodily ill.” 

“Would it cure a heart ache, Sheila,” he asked 
softly. 

"No doubt,” she answered. “For its virtues are 
miraculous. But you must believe. You must be 
of the true faith.” 

“ Alas ! ” he said regretfully. “ I run a jfbor 

chance. Faiths and creeds are alike indifferent to 

• ♦ 

me. Your priest here bans me as a heretic.' La my 

land we tortured, killed, and imprisoned t those of his 

faith on the same plea. They repaid the compliment 

with interest when their chance came. Look out*on 

the world, read the histories of nations. It is only 

the history of bigoted and oly,tinate beliefs. Jew 
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and Gentile, heathens and Christians, all creeds, 
faiths, and denominations do but quarrel in the ramp 
pf the God they* profess to worship. Sin reigns as it 
has always reigned. Cruelty, vice, impiety, blood- 
guiltiness, the^ rule the lives and souls of men de¬ 
spite all preaching %nd example. The world is full 
qf wickedness, Sheila, and priestcraft is only another 
form dt self-interest. Here, in this spot alone, have 
I fc*e*found peace and purity and truth. Yet even 
here the serpent may come. There is no Eden 
without him. 

“ Ah! we are not all good here,” she said. “ Perhaps 
no better at heart than in the world you speak of. 
Even the good sisters confess that they have re¬ 
bellious thoughts, sins of temper, greed, intolerance, 
selfishness. I sometimes think God made our hearts 
like tliat Tree in the Garden. Good and evil fruit 
growing on the same branches.” 
f *And instead- of pruning and discarding the evil, 
we gather4t, and find it ‘ pleasant to the taste.’ ’’ 

“ -4h ! no," she said softly. " At least not all, not 
many, I hope—,” and she paused and looked at 
him with troubled serious eyes—“ not you." 

11 Why should I be an exception ? ” 

“ Because you are great Because you are set on 

high, and men loo\ to you for example, and the 
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world honours you. It is a great thing to be so near 
a throne.” 

c V 

“ It ^is,” he said, but his voice was utterly devoid 
of triumph. “ But it is also a sad thing, a solemn 
thing. Somehow I never realised it *ao fully before 
—before 1 knew you,” he added.* 

“ Is that true, really ? ” 

“I have said no word to you thaf is not true, 
Sheila. I would not have a shadow on my coggcjence 
that could dim the brightness of this memory.” 

The smile that touched her lips was tender as a 
child’s, wistful as a loving woman’s. “ It is good to 
hear you say such words. I am only an ignorant* 
girl, and beside the beautiful cultured women of your 
Court what must I seem ? And yet—” 

“ Ah ! yes. And yet ? If I were not the Prince— ” 
“ You cannot help yourself. Our duties cfime to 
us. We are not all born to live the same lives, or 
think the same thoughts.” 

He sighed. “ God help us—no. Awl the best 

things of life are denied because the world sets that 

stamp of * obligation ’ on our brow as its birth mark.” 

• * 

‘‘The obligation of royalty,” she said, “is to be 
great and strong, loyal to a people’s trust, a nation’s 
need. So I have read, and been taught, and believe.” 

“ And what else ? What of qfheart craving simple 
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human love; ot feelings playing traitor to that obliga¬ 
tion?” 

“ Human love is not—everything,” she. said. 

% 

“ Honour and conscience rank higher.” 

•“ TAiey don’t? satisfy our heart-hunger,” he said. 
“ Yet’God knows I «m making my fight for honour 
and conscience both—this day." 

His voice Vas low, harsh, broken, unlike itself. 
The of jest was over. ^ The toils he was iu had 
changed from fibre to steeL For the first time he 
had to fight instead of yield, and the struggle grew 
momentarily more painful. 

• They had reached the brow of the hill at last. 
, She pointed downwards. It seemed as if a shadow 
had fallen over the day’s glory, and the valley below. 

A dreary place it looked—a wide waste whore the 
brown “water oozed through tho boggy soil, and 
neither tree, nor shrub, nor human habitation re¬ 
lieved the dull monotony. 

They we»e silent for a momeut, gazing at tho 
mournful scene. 

“ It is there the shamrocks grow,” she said at last. 
“ Ho you wish to go down ? ” 

For all answer he stretched out his hand. She 
gave him her’s. 

“ One cannot alwaj^s be in the sunshine,” she said 
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and the sweetness of the smile that touched her lips 
qhanged to momentary sadness, and 'in that change 
it seemed to him his last defence broke and fell away 
as a frail reed may break. 

With a little cry he caught her to hit hesart. “Ob*! 
child, chifd,” he cried. “What*have we done r that 
this Fate should come upon us ? ” 

The tears rained from her eybs, thos€ radiacit eyes 
that had never known aught but smiles f^r Jnm. 
She hid her face upon his breast. 

Love gives to man and woman alike the power to 
read each other’s .heart' in such a moment. He 
knew she loved him, and he knew that he must, 
either be traitor to honour, or to joy. And she—she 
only felt the throb of his heart, the strong protecting 
clasp of his arms, the hoarse sob breaking the passion 
of his voice. 

“ Oh! God,” he cried. “ Am I mad, or a fool, or 
the wisest man on earth, for I love you, love pou 
—love you! ” 
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CHAPTER XII 

She drew herself away. In her face joy struggled 
with bewilderment, pride wfth shame. 

“You cannot mean it,” she said. “It is impossible! 
That I should love you, yourself, as I have loved 
your picture, your history, your memory, that is only 

natural,*but that you-” 

“ I teld you a man was but a man, Sheila; as weak 
or strong as love, or a woman makes him.” 

“tl would not have you weak,” she said. "For 
then you vjpuld not be my Prince. Oh ! it is all so 
strange, 8b won'derful! like a dream,j but sweeter 
than any dream.” 

He groane’d aloud. “ If it only were that,” he 
said. “Alas! child, the awaking is at hand—a bitter 
one, a cruel one. Do you know what it is to place 
your fate in the ht^ds of a man whom the world 
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declares has denied himself nothing-4 nothing that 
pleased the whim or fancy of a moment. Who, not 
an hour ago, vowed to be strong and silent—and 
resist. See, how easily I have broken that vow* 
tell me—are you sorry ? 

“Yes,” 4 she said, simply. “And yet 1 1 am 
proud. How can I help it? Wiry, if I never 
saw you again from this pionfieut, I (should have 

f 

something to remember that would go with me 
through every hour of every day all the years that 
may come! ” 

“Something?” he echoed. “A word, the know¬ 
ledge of a man’s weakness. It is not much, 
Sheila.” 

“ To you, perhaps not. You aro not a woman.” 

“Has love made you that, my innocent child?” ' 

“ Yes,” she said. “ And yet love is not everything. 
If it were-” 

“Ah!” he said. “If it were I would askjno 
fairer home than this island, no heaven but your 
pure eyes, no sweeter resting-place than your 
heart.” 

' “But it would not last,” she said, with a new 
strange gravity in her voice. “ Something tells me 
that love cannot bridge the gulf be tween-us. It is 
impossible. You forget, you ar? promised to one of 
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your own raiik—your equal in every way. It is 
your duty to return to her.” 

“ Minus a heart she never had,” he said bit^prly. 

* “Honour binds even hearts,” she answered. “You 
will J>e glatl sdtae day that you did what vms right.” 

“ And what of you ? ” he asked. 

“ God has let me meet you, and love you,” she said 
softly. •“ He fnust have known what would J>e; there 
musjjjuq some purpose in it. I cannot be-quite 
unhappy even if I never see you again.” 

“You will not ever see me again, Sheila,” he said, 
bitterly. “If you send md from you. Duty is a 
hard taskmaster and its fetters are strong. I shall 
t not be free to come to you, my Island Princess, and 
what will comfort me ? ” 

“Goa* she said, “and duty, and the knowledge 
that yc*i have done right.” 

“ Sweet platitudes! To think that even your 
guileless lips ha^e learnt them, Sheila! Perhaps 
you will tq£or your own heart as you bid me school 
mine ? Perhaps you will become the patriot’s wife 
and ——” 

He stopped. Her look shamed him. He knew 
then how deeply he had hurt, how grossly he had 
wronged hef. 

" I think," she said^gently, “ you know I cun never 
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be any man’s wife. Have I held yohr name and 
ipemory in honour so long, to dishonour them-*- 
now\ ” c 

“ Forgive me, Sheila,” he said. “ You don't know 
how I haye suffered, and struggled . K I wanted to 
leave yoh as I found you—happy, free, at peace. 
But lovo cannot be commanded or controlled. It 
was too strong for me. And for your iftnocent heart 
what have I to offer ? A man’s passion th^ ^ould 
wrong you, poison instead of the pure, clear daylight 
of your life! Peace of mind is the sweetest thing 
on earth. I have robbSd you of it. The tears in 
your eyes are an endless reproach . . . God above 1 
To think that a whim, a fancy, the chance of an idle 
word should breed such mischance ! ” 

“ I have told you not to reproach yourself. I am 
not unhappy. How could I be ? It seems* to me 
that no woman on earth could be more honoured, or 
more blessed.” »* 

1 

He looked at her, and his wonder and his rever¬ 
ence grew with every moment of‘the long silence 
that held life in a charmed pause. To be loved like 
this shamed him, and yet he would not have her 
care less. He passed in swift review all the passions 
and pleasures, desires and satieties of a past years. 

He saw himself as the world ^fcofessed to have seen 
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him, no wor§e sinner than other men, but yet a 
sinner in face ot this pure-souled saint. 

“ If I ever do anything worthier, belter, it will bo 
because of you! ” ho cried involuntarily. 

. She snrfled*; the smile of Eriuia that is sun- 
shine and tears, spajkle and shadow combifSbd. 

“Am I not richly paid enough, without that 
promise,” slieesaid. * If pnly you keep it.” 

“ I swear I will.” 

♦ a 

“ Then I too will make you one. Come.” 

Swiftly she led the way down the hillside, and into 
the dusky gloom of tho little valley below. 

0 He followed. 

“Look!” she exclaimed, halting suddenly. She 
pointed to a dull green patch spreading far and wide 
over the' moist soil. 

“ These,” she said, “ are shamrocks. What I want 
to say is this. Every year, on the eve of St. Patrick’s 
Daji, I will send you a root of it. For that day only 
I would ask you to wear one tiny spray in your coat 
in memofy of m<j, and I, on my side, promise to wear 
the same. For that one day in the year we can think 
of this, that*hat? been said, that we have foregone. 
We can meet here in our thoughts. Shall it be so ? ” 

“ It shall?’ he said solemnly. “ I swear it by my 
faith in you, Sheila.’ 
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She knelt and gathered one spray of the tiny three- 
leaved plant, and gave it him; and the man on whom 
all thq science and wealth of floriculture had been 
lavished, whose heedless feet had crushed priceless 
blossoms, took that simple weed and ltisled it .with 
reverent ?ips. 

“ When you see that” she said gently, “you will 

e * 

think of ,my country and of«me, will yoti not ?**’ 

“Of you—always; and/or your sake of tt\g l^pd I 
have too long neglected and misjudged,” he answered. 
“And more—I will wear the shamrock before the 
face of all my people, and teach them to honour your 
country and its Saint as your own people do.” 

“ You will do that ? ” she cried breathlessly. 

“ Eor sake of you, and all you have taught me, 
Sheila.” 

She was silent, too deeply moved for speeteh, but 
she stretched her hands towards him, and all her full 
heart could not say was in her eloquent eyes. 

Gently he took one hand, and drawing fl, ring from 
his finger placed it on hers. It was a heart shaped 
ruby set -in diamonds. 

“ Wear it,” he said, “ in memory of to-day,” and he 
closed the little hand upon the glittering jewel and 
held it for a moment to his heart. 

It was the true betrothal of his life. 
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“ God for ejrer blesa and guard you,” he whispered 
solemnly. 

• Then they moved quietly away, and climbed the 
steep ascent once more. But when they reached the 
spot, wheife tfiat brief love scene had b^en enacted 
they paused as if with one consent. 

“We will say good-bye to each other and that 
dream?’ she •whispered. ■ “ Then we must 50 back to 
life .as,it was before. And you must not reproach 
yourself, or think that any time will come when I 
shall be sorry that you spoke. For when I hear of 
you and read of you in da^s to come I shall say to 
myself, ‘ He once loved me,’ and never queen will be 
prouder of her throne and power, than I of—this one 
memory.” 

“ You shame my cowardice,” he said, for brave as 
were the words, he saw the pain in her blanched 
young face, and knew that the look in her eyes would 
hatmt his dying Jiour. 

“ Oh l^c^iild, why was I born to bring sorrow on 
your^young head ? Why can’t I love and mate and 
live my life as other men—why— ? ” 

She stretched out her hand and they stood face to' 
face for one long moment, reading each other’s souls; 
drinking Shat draught of sorrow, joy, pain, despair, 

that the Fates have^brewed as the potion of Love. 
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“ You have taught me what all the world has not 
b^en able to teach,” he said at last. 

“ And you have given me what all the world can 
never take away,” she answered. 

Then suddenly she bent one knee, and touched thft 
hand she 'held with quivering lips?. 

“ Good-bye, my Prince,” she whispered. 

“ ’Tis It should kneel to ycftt,” he said hoarsely, and 
drew her to his heart once more. Yet even-* in- his 
madness and his grief restrained himself, and touched 
only her brow with lips grown reverent. But she 
tore herself from his arms, and flew swiftly as a bird 
flies down the hillside to the sheltering woods. 

He did not follow. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Monarch of Crooknagoora had just partaken of 
his mid-day repast, and was devoting himself to royal 
meditation. 

Above his head the sun shone warmly. Through 
the trees a soft breeze rustled. Around him 
his feathered subjects cackled and scratched and 
fought* and strutted, just as their human compeers 
might have done. The Xing, watching them, chuckled, 
and drew inferences more or less tinged with octo¬ 
genarian philosophy. 

“Sure # the ways av the craytures is ivery bit as 
wise ai? as foolish as the ways av their betters,” he 
chuckled. “ Pushin’ an’ strivin’ for the best bit av 
food, the warmest bit av sunshine, the notice of the 
pugnashious dominating ould rooster who's made him¬ 
self kin^av the dungheap. Cacklin an’ chortlin’ an’ 

struttin’ as proudHas paycocks when they’ve laid an 
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egg accordin' to nature, or hatched p clutch av 

chickens in the broodin’ sayson. Saints in glory 4 

Wfty, what better are the crowin’ cocks av a royal 
* 

eoort, the struttin’ payeoekin’ faymales, the fighting 
quarrelsome, ministers and rulers than thim $am$ 
cocks an’{bins av me own yard!, Divil a lia’po'rth. 
Now there’s Billasarius, me ram yonder, sure an’ 
he’s thinkin’ hisself jist the grandest ouid fighter in 
the whole island, an’ no one to say him nay peither. 

- But sure the island isn’t the whole wurrld, an’ his 
match might be aisey found av he’d throuble himself 
to look for it. An’ thafs the way wid Kings an’ 
Princes. They listen to flatteries an’ lies till they 
belave thimselves to be the wisest, greatest, most 
wonderful people in the whole creashun! An’ thim 
as tells the lies chuckle an’ laugh at thim as belaves 
thim. Sure, ’tis a mighty quare wurrld whatsum- 
diver, an’ I’m not the only man who’s puzzled to 
think why it was iver made at all, at alL For ’tis , 
little good it’s done Him as made it, or thiip as have 
to live in it. From first to last haven’t they been 

, l 

cuttin’ each other’s throats, lyin’ in each other’s faces, 

Wrongin’ an’ robbin’ an’ desayvin’ each man his nay- 

bour, an’ each woman her’s. An’ most av thim does 

it in the name av some great virtue, with w4iich they 

label the deed as the mannfcyf&cturers label the 
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pickle bottle^ One sez it’s for counthry, an’ anither 
for King or <$ueen, an’ anither for Freedom, an’ 
anither for Religion. But take thim all inwall ’tis 
fheir own self is at the bottom av it, an’ narra a 

f 

patriot, ndfc priest, nor ruler, nor soldie* but’s just 
cocking his eye round the corner to see |phere his 
best interest lies, an’ what he’s to get for his bargain. 
Now thin, BillasariuS—why, what’s ailin’ y§ ? Sure, 
ye needn’t be gettin’ on the defensive, for sorra a 
sowl—” 

He broke off abruptly. 

A figure appeared at the western boundary of 
.his garden plot. A stalwart figure, tweed-clad, 
rubicund of visage, a figure that brought some 
memory of past days along with it, and threw the 
ancient ruler into a comatose state of mind by 
stress bf endeavour at unravelling a skein of memory 
entangled in the meshes of the past. 

Well, Johnny, me bhoy?” cried the stranger, 
familiarly “ And how’s yourself—every bit of you ? 
And ^how’s the wurrld bin treatin’ you all these 
years? How! Why! Whurra! Whist! ye baste! 
What’s that yer after ? ” 

.For Billisarius had assumed his usual interrogative 
attitude, atid his horns were uncomfortably near the 
speaker. 
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“Call the ould divil off, Johnny. ,Sure an’ ye 
haven’t forgotten me ? Pathrick O’Farrel, as is yer 
own promised grandson-in-law come back from 
Ameriky.” 

"O’FarroU” murmured the Monarch, drowsily 
“ Is it if,illy yerself, Pat, me «bhoy ? Yez very 
welcome. Come along in wid ye. Sure the daeint 
animal vyon’t be hurtin’ ye» He has ft meirfbry for 
old friends.” 

Billisarius had—and a memory too for old blows, 
and kicks, and such like attentions as had been 
bestowed on him by th£ patriot in days preceding 
his visit to the Land of Freedom. 

It pleased him therefore to play the part of King’s 
Bodyguard for some time longer. The ancient 
Monarch watched the playful skirmishing with that 
exquisite enjoyment of trifles a great mind* some¬ 
times experiences. The patriot’s skips, and feints, 
and lunges, the determined manner in which/ 
Billisarius defended the outposts of tlje^ citadel, 
the rising anger of the attacking party, and the 

'-I 

imperturbable coolness of the defending, all made 
up an impromptu comedy that was infinitely enter¬ 
taining. However, the chuckles of the Monarch 
and the threatening “ baa’s ” of Billisarius had any¬ 
thing but a soothing effect upon the temper of the 
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patriot, and ^iis language grew stronger, and more 
forcible every moment. 

• «"Why can’t ye call him off, yo ould fool„inslead 
of sitting th^re like an imago av stone. Isn’t yer 
shilklagh Randy ? It used to be, as this* ould vaga- 
bone knows. Am*I to be kept out hereisettin’ to 
partners to his vaygaries the whole blessed day, bad 
cess t<? him »” 

The Jting ceased chucking, and stretched »out a 
trembling hand for his shillelagh. 

Sheila generally placed it beside his chair when 
she left him alone, knowing by experience that 
■Billisarius was apt to take advantage of his royal 
master’s helplessness. 

A new demonstration on the part of his aggressor 
brought the animal within appreciable distance of 
the monarch's arm. 

Billisarius resigned the defence of the citadel 
immediately, and retired to meditate *on the ingrati¬ 
tude of sovereigns, as other court officials have had 
occa^on to do. 

O’Farrel, ^lot^and fiery-looking, and in mood to 
match his appearance, at last entered the royal 
^precincts^and seated himself on the bench. 

“In the name ax all that’s wonderful, what makes 

ye keep that ould horned devil still ? ” he inquired. 
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“I thought ye’d have had him shot^ drawn, and 
quartered long ago! ” 

“Shot is it? Me faithful sarvint ah’ playmate. 
Let me catch inyone doin’ him a single ha’porth 
harm, an’ I’ll crop the two ears off his head to tacha 
him the ^hrue manin’ av a jol»e,’’ cried the irate 
king. 

“ He’& r vile, aggressive, wild brute,” muttered the 
Patriot. “ But that’s enough of him. The day’s too 
hot for quarrelin’, Johnny. Where’s a dhrop av 
drink handy, an’ where’s the gurl ? ” 

“Dhrink!” said the ‘monarch. “Sure, an’ ’tis 
little av that I'm afther havin’ these bad times.. 
A sup av milk, or a glass av water, that’s what she 
gives me. An’ she’s away wid herself the whole 
blessed day; gone off wid the tourist gintleman 
from Britain there beyant. Oh ! the greatest av 
friends, an’ a quiet, nice spoken young man he is, 
wid a mind for a joke, an’ a thrue ppprayciation *av 
me royal state an’ condition.” 

— 

" Who is he ? ” demanded OTarrel, jealously. 

“ Who-*-” repeated the ancient ruler, gazing 
‘somewhat vacantly around. “They‘didn’t alter the 
colour av yer hair across the say, Pat,” he added 
irrelevantly. 

"Never mind me hair. It'covers me head, an’ 
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that’s what hail’s mint for. Who’s this young man 
ye spoke av, an* why do ye let Sheila be off wanderin’ 
here an’ thei4 wid him ? That’s a fine sort av way 
tb guard the gurl I’ve come home to make me wife! ” 
“ JTer wife, Pat ? Is that so, now ? ’’ 

“Ts that so, ye ould vagabone ! Didn’t arrange 
it all before I left the country? And I’ve made 
me fortune §s I sed I wud, an’ here I turn, ready 
an’ wilin’ to marry her as soon as the .priest 
sez the wurrds. An’ I’ll tell ye what, Johnny, I’ll 
pull down this ould shanty av yours, an’ build a 
proper house instead av it*, stone an’ brick, for ail 
•the wurrld like the gin try over yonder. An’ she 
shall have rale paper on the walls, an’ mahogany 
furniture av the best from Dublin, an’ a pianno- 
fortey to play on, an’ iverything a rale lady has. 
What tl’ye say to that, Johnny ?” 

“ It’s a fine bit av promosing. But the gurl has a 
*wffl an’ a mind ay her own, Pat, an’ the Sisters at the 
Convenj^ ponder, they’ve made quite the lady av her. 
Her very spaehe is different. She hasn’t the Irish at 
all now, an’ the cleverness—Oh! She’s a jewel of a 
gurl, an’ fit for a king to marry. It’s a good thing 
jpaybe ye can give her a fine downsittin’ for divil a 
wurrd av fayvour yould any man get from her that 
cudn’t." 
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The Patriot’s brow grew dark. “,What the mischief 
possessed you to let tho gurl be brought up like 
that! ” he exclaimed angrily. 

The old man’s eyes clouded. He gazed from side 
to side. Tty^.long strain on his attention lud wearied 
him. 

“ I’ll bb wishin’ ye goodnight now, Pat," he mur¬ 
mured. . ,His head sank baqk on the cushion, of his 
chair, t and he fell asleep. 

O’Farrel looked at the old worn face, the feeble 
frame, and a momentary softness came into his eyes. 

“ I wonder av it’s thrue what he’s been sayin,” he # 
thought. “ I wonder if the gurl is really changed ? 
She was only a baby-child whin I saw her last, but 
the beauty was in her even thin. I wish she was here. 
Maybe I’d meet her if I was to walk a bit. I wonder 
which way she took ? ” 

He rose and looked about, but tree and sky and 
hedge gave no clue. He sauntered down to the low 

C' f v 

wooden gate and leaned his elbows upon it. The air 
was still,.and full of drowsy warmth. The semi-circle 
c of hills were dusk as shadows against the sky. Cattle 
were browsing or basking in patches of pasture, where 
the trees gave welcome shade. Far belov/, the little 
lake lay in jewel-like radiances 
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But it all looked small and insignificant to the 
travelled eyed of tho patriot. He had grown used to 
Nature on a large scale. Huge expanse, marvellous 
tewns, wide rushing rivers, foaming cataracts,*moun¬ 
tains^ towering* skywards. This miniatusff island was 
like*a pretty toy atyer the country he had left. It 
seemed wonderful to him now that people ioijjd live 
out their liv^s there in. perfect content. t <A rural 
existence^ had no charm for him. He longed for the 
stir and strife of cities, the’excitement of rivalry, the 
fever of money-getting. 

“ I’ll take her over the seas,” he thought to himself. 
“This place is altogether too paceful to suit the 
likes av me any longer. Why—who’s the colleen ? ” 

A girl had just come out from the woods as he 
spoke, alid was walking slowly along the hot stony 
road. «Her head was bent, her eyes on the ground. 
She moved languidly as if tired, or dispirited. 

straight towards him she came, and his wondering 
eyes took in the grace of her figure, the flutter of her 
white dress, the’scarlet cap set on the lovely head. 

“I<?s not—sure it niver can be—Sheila! ” he mut- 
mered. “ Wfiy dhe looks the lady born, ivery inch 
av her.” 

She was muse now and lifted her head and saw him 

leaning there over the gate. She stood quite still: 
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her face grew as white as her gown. Her eyes asked 
who he was, but involuntarily her lips (jet themselves 
in mute disgust as he spoke her name. ' 

“ Well, ’tis you’ve grown the rale beauty, my gurV’ 
he said complacently. “ If it wasn’t’ for the hair, 
an’ tliim two eyes of yours yrhich are jist' the 
same as Whin I said goodbye to ye I’d niver have 
known r-fe. Come along in t an’Hell me,how’s«all wid 
ye, arj’ that yer glad to have yer ould friend back 

t 

once more! What are you starin' that queer way 
for ? ’Tis a sorry welcome after all these years, an’ 
whin I’ve brought a fortune back wid me to lay at 
yer feet.” 

The sound of his coarse voice, the sight of his 
coarse face with its aureole of fiery hair affected the 
girl with inexpressible disgust. After the ’ delicate 
flattery, the courtesies and attentions of her 'Prince 
Charming, this contrast was too violent. 

She shrank back as he opened the gate, and bx-, 
tended his arms in welcome. 

; * t 

“ Are you—really—Patrick O’Farrel ? ” she asked 
faintly. 

“Am I? . . . Sure an’ av coofse \ am. Who 

else would I be 1 ” he asked mockingly. “ An’ what’s 

the rayson for yer lookin’ so shy.? Is that the way 

yer trating ould friends sincer ye’ve been lamin’ thim 
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fine-lady mincing ways an’ tliricks. *Indade thin it’s 
a. pity yer gr|nfather didn’t lave ye alone, that it is.” 

.“I—-of course I am glad to see you back, V?ell 
- ajid safe,” She faltered. “ But I was so surprised, it 
is such a leng*time— ” 

“it is that,” h^ answered, somewhat mollified. 
“ An’ ye were but a child wid yer feet ba:Je, an’ yer 
p<?ttico#,ts above ye»knqes, my colleen dh^ Sure 
an' ean’tjpp git a bit more* home-like wid mo ? ’Tis a 
perfect Rippan-Winkle I’m feelin’ back here, wid ye 
all looking so strange, an’ the whole place aslapo, or 
grown blue-mouhly for want of a fight in it.” 

He had taken her reluctant hands in both his own, 
but she shrank so visibly from any less formal 
greeting that he felt repelled. 

“ Have you seen grandfather?” she asked hurriedly, 
as she Jed the way to the cabin door. 

“I have, an* talked wid him an hour or more. 
Htfs slapin’ yonder for all the wurrld like a year old 
child in its mother’s arms.” 

“ Can % f get "'you anything; tea or food ? I’m 

afraidfthere’s not much in the house . . . but. . .” 

• “ Sure an’ it’s starvin’ ye all are here,” he answered 

brutally. “Divil a bit av a dacint*-meal I’ve had 

• inywhere. ^ Why an ye only saw a breakfast over 

there in Ameriky ye’d be growin fat on the sight 
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av it. Is tliere f sich a thing as a dhrop av whiskey to 
wet me lips wid ? The ould man Cu<J’nt tell, so J 
thought may Be ye’d taken the keys av the cellar 
along wid ye! ” 

“ We havqjio spirits liere,” answered Sheila. “ Only 

■ z* 1 ? 

milk, or I can make you a cup of tea, if you like. 1 ? 

“ Well* I’ve not much fancy for it. But it’s 
not pupate to be grumblin’, r An’ that reminds 
me, whero’ve ye been all the day, gurl ? It’s not too 

r % 

kind ye are to the poor ohld man beyant, lavin’ him 
to that haythin animal, an’ niver bite nor sup to his 
lips since the mornin’.” . 

“ That’s not true,” said the girl angrily. “ He had 
his usual breakfast, and I left the mid-day meal.” 

“ Mid-day meal, mimicked the Patriot. “ Oh ! 
thim’s the fine ways av us! Glory be to God! It’s 
“ lunshon ” I suppose yer manin’ ?—an’ late {iinners 
aller-roose, an’ sich like ? Ye’ll kindly excuse me not 
bringin’ me dress clothes wid me. I left them at the 
Hotel—the other side av the water, not expectin’ to 
find meself in sich grand company.” * 

Sheila coloured to her temples. 

“ I will bring you some tea out hfere,” she said' 
haughtily. “ I see grandfather is awake now.” 
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As Sheiifi’s figure disappeared the Prince thre\v him¬ 
self down on the soft grass. 

“I have done wrong,” he said to himself. “And 
I cannot undo it. What use to say other men might 
have done worse. Have taken herself as well as her 
love, and left her—ruined. It does not excuse me in 
my own, eyes. It never will.” 

He lay face downwards, resting on his folded 
arms, shutting out the blue of sky and gold of sun¬ 
shine, his heart aching as it had never ached, and 
’ all the pleasant (&se of life turned to bitterness. 

For 9n& long hour he lay thus immovable, com- 

muniig with his own soul and sparing himself in no 

my as he passe^in review the various sins and follies, 

of his life. His manhood had falsified every ideal of 

-5 his youth jl he had seen the fair flowers of truth and 

faith and honour df^in the hot arid atmosphere of the 
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world. He knew himself envied, admired, beloved, 
and yet face to face with that naked ^oml-self which 
in some hour of existence every man m^ist meet, he 
felt that there was nothing to envy, nothing to admire, 
and very littfc to love. 

He could not say why this sense of failure *had 
suddenly Overwhelmed him. But to his heart’s core 
lie felt tL. Power, and possession, aijd authority, 
mocked at him afar off. lor what purposg had he 
used them ? To what end had they brought his life ? 

He was intelligent enough to be dissatisfied with 
that life, and wise enough to recognize the follies that 
had misruled it. But in all its years he had neve^ 
known discontent so great, weariness so intense, and 
pain so sharp, as its review left with him now. 

A shock both sharp and significant had changed 
him from a purposeless idler to a man with some 
resolution and some strength. , Whatever heroism 
or romance lay dormant in his character had bdfen 
aroused by Sheila’s worshipping belief in both.^ What¬ 
ever of ill, or selfishness, or indolence, had been checked 
by her gentle counsels. 

The experience had not been altogether pleasant. 

A pilgrimage of joy had suddenly ended ^t a shrine 

of pain. He found a mortua^j chapel of lifeless 

bones, dust, vanities! Found/it now in a sudden 
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loneliness, colc^ as ‘leath itself. “ You have made 
others suffer'; it is right you should.do the same,” 
murmured t An accusing voice at the door, of his 
soul. “No ope can evade retribution—always.” 

• He made no attempt to evade it now. Ho felt 
as if strength and fl/ill had failed utterly in this dark 
hour. When it was over, when lie liflecILhis head 

• • V 

and looked »p at the bl,uo arch of Erinia’s sky, it 
seemed .<o him that ho would never again be the 
same man who had laughed back at that sky only 
a few brief weeks before. In those weeks he had 
let life go by with sublime indifference, had troubled 
■himself in no way as to what was being said or done 
during his absence. Now lie must take it up again, 
praying only forgiveness for a love that woidd not 
let him forget. 

A girl’s gentle lips had told him his duty: had 
pointed to where honour lay. She had been stroneor 
in her suffering <than he in his remorse, and for her 
sake heuiuist not fail her. 

“ l^ut it will be hard to go . . . hard to lcavo her,” 

Jie groaned *loud, as he staggered to his feet, and 

stood for a moment looking round the “Enchanted 

Island,” aft he had. called it. Yet go he must and 

that soon—at onefc* The less delay, the better for 

both, seeing how w^k are human hearts in the fire 
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of temptation. He had one niore «battle to fight, 

oner more ordeal to face, and then—then he would 

«• 

go back to his own land, to duty, to fib affianced 

c 

wife, to all the poor and petty squabbles^ intrigues, 
and etiquette of a Court that prided itself on pel|ec'o 
rectitude and propriety. 

“ I wi§i[ it was over,” he told himself, overwhelmed 
by a sudden sense of misery and hopelessness. “ And 
I pray Agues may never—'•guess.” 


“ Good Heavens! surely I know that voice! ” 

The Prince paused before the entrance to the 
Palace of Crooknagoora, arrested by strident far- 
reaching tones. 

It was evening. The sky was full of _ pearly 
shadows. Twilight was melting into dusk, and the 
first star showed against a background of deepening 
violet. 

That strange voice broko harshly on the dreamy 
peace. Another moment, and it was challftnging the 
visitor and demanding his business. 

. The Prince walked up the familiar path, and stood*- 
face to face with the illustrious personage he had 
met on the boat coming over to Enina. Tfle surprise 
was mutually unpleasant. 

“ Tarq an’ ounds, if it isn’t tli^ furrin traveller who 
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was cornin’ ovg.- tty make notes av the countliry an’ 
Che people, for thim newspapers!” exclaimed O’Funel. 
“And ho\jrin the name av wonder did ye make ycr 
way over hcrp to Crooknagoora ? ” 

“JJy boat,” said the Prince quietly. 

“ Well, I’m not Supposin’ ye walked the say like 
Saint Peter av blessid memory! An’ r^.w*yc arc 
here, what’s*yer opmiorf av the counthry ? Wasn’t 
it tlirue' iviry wurrd I tophi ye ? An’ wasn’t there 
a King, though lie’s a trifle weak in the way av 
a Coort owin’ to hard times, and ycr own parliaymcut 
yonder.” 

“You were quite right in your description,” said 
the Prince gravely. He was wondering where Sheila 
was; wondering too, with a strange feeling of jealous 
antagonism, if it could be possible for her to marry 
this terrible individual. 

“ There’s for ye now! ” exclaimed the Patriot, 

Ut 

turning to the - ancient monarch. “Didn’t I blow 
. yer trumpet well for ye ? Sure an’ this gintleman 
will.carry the fame av ye, an’ av Crooknagoora over 
• to his own counthry, an’ it’s princes, an’ it’s lords, an’ 
maybe the Queen her royal self as will bo cornin’ to 
visit ye before loag. Oh! the powerful fine Ruler 
he’s been, sor, in *Ss day, an’ let me hear iny man 

say to the contrary, an’ moself, Pathrick OTarrel, 
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will make him swallow the lie Ip legs time than it 
tuk him to spaj<e it! ” 

“You are very—patriotic, Mr. O’Farrul.” observed 
the Prince. 

“It’s me pride, sor, an’ me boast, an’ that av isery 
true-born Irishman that iver drew breath on his 
native v so^, or off it. An’ now, tell me what ye’ve 
seen in yer travels. It’s af book at l^st ye’ll be 
writing to tell the wurrlt^ av the wonderf.il place 
it is, an’ the wonderful people we are. Ye’ve seen 
the Coort ? Av coorse the pallus isn’t a very grand 
affair, but I tould ye I was cornin’ over to arrange 
the construction av a new one for His Royalty- 
yonder, an’ already I’ve been showin’ himself the 
plans." 

“'Deed an’ that’s a lie, Pat O’Farrel,” said the 
monarch calmly. 

“ Well, they’re in ine trunk at the presint moment. 
An’ sure ye ould omadhaun, ye woujdn’t be denyin’ 
that I’ve described to a door post the .palashul 
edyfice I’m goin’ to build here on purpose for ye— 
and Sheila.” 

“ Sheila 1 ” the Prince murmured involuntarily. 

“ The Princess; and me own promised \<ife. Av 
coorse ye’ve made her aequaintanfer? ” 

“Of course,” said the Prince,/repressing a strong 
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inclination to ijitch -the intruder into the adjoining 
fdwl-ruu, and the mercies of Billisarius. 

*“’Tis she’§ grown the fine gurl, God bles§ her!” 
said the Patriot complacently. “ An’ whin I’ve 
shovel he/a bit av life, and the wurrffl bey ant the 
broad Atlantic, she’ll maybe waken up a bit. Mighty 
quiet an’ silent-like she is at presint, but fjure* she’s 
young *au’ sir’ll merfd a/v that, or I’m no judge av 
wimmin !* But to continue # mo cat-ee-gory. Hftve ye 
seen a faction-fight, sor ? ” 

“No.” 

“ A funeral thin, wid a wake to antecede it ? ” 

“ No.” 


“ A horse race or a cattle fair ? ” 

“No.” 

“Gloi-y be! What a waste av time! Then—” 
sinking his voice impressively. “Niver tell me ye 
haven’t seen a—station ?" 

“ A railway Btation ? Oh ! yes—of course.” 
“Railway station be—well, no matter, it’s only 
showin’ yer ignorance ye are. I mean a raal station. 
Oods, Doods, Glorioxis! It’s av two sorts. The wan 
sort is whin the "people goes to a particular place on* 
a pilgrimige excursion, an’ sez their prayers an’ 
penitences there jro way av doin’ their sowls good, 

an’ getlin’ rid av rjconvaynient sins. The other, 
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an’ sure ’tis held on this samefiislapd, or wees, whin 
I was livin’ here, is that the praste an’ his curate 
comes to some house or cabin, (they’re n«t. particular,) 
in order to give them as is niglectful ap’ disobaydient 
a chance av cornin’ to their duty. By which (term 
we mane confession. A thingf ye heretics know 
nothing pbout. It’s a fine sight. Sure ye’ll be 
sorry ye’ve missed it, an’ h power av^ither 'things. 
But the station—what wjd tho processhuii, an’ the 
banners, an’ the holy images, an’ the incense, an’ the 
men an’ wimmin an’ children followin’—it’s illigant 
iutirely! To miss the likes av that! Maybe then 
ye don’t know the manin’ av’ ‘ Cead mille o, 
failthaV” 

“I . . . think it’s something about ‘welcome’,” 
said the Prince wearily. 

“ Not sich a bad guess for ye. I’ll be bound Chough, 
ye don’t know what the Confiteor is ? ” 

“ No. I confess I never heard of«it.” 

“I thought so,’’ said the patriot- triugnphantly. 
“ Ye’ve been goin’ about the country wid blinc^ eyes 
an’ deaf ears, an niver done yerself a, ha’porth av. 
good by cornin’ to it at all, at alL Ah i ’tis Father 
M’Quirk ye’d need, to be puttin ye tlAough yer 
catechism. For av ye write a\Jfi counthry widout 
a thrue an’ complete knowledge av its religion, its 
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rule, and its en^toityf, sure ye don’t write the truth 
av it at all! ” 

“ But I’vgtfio intention of writing anything about 
tfie country, I*assure you.” 

“that’s what ye all say,an’ yet ye do it. Johnny, 
is it slapin’ ye are ttgin, an’ I puttin' tho travellin’ 

giptleman through his instructions.” 

• • 

“ Did ye say a dhrop iflpre av the whiskey, Pat ? ’’ 
niurmurdO. the ancient Monarch feebly. “Sure—it 
won’t go wrong wid nxe, inyway. Many’s the long 
day since a taste av it passed mo lips.” 

“ I thought as much whin I brought ye a prisinl 
av a bottle. But even that’s not the same as it was 
in the ould times. Do you mind, Johnny, av the sly 
little keg that wud come yer way, an’ niver saw 
water ? Will ye join us, sor ? ” 

“ No* thank you,” said Prince Charming, wondering 
why he could not ask for Sheila ; why Sheila never 
came ? Surely she must have hoard his voice, if she 
were afty where «,bout the place. 

Thp patriot produced a bottle from underneath the 
bench, and helped himself liberally before administer¬ 
ing a dose of the same cordial to the ancient 
Monarch. 

“ It’s yer own loS% sor,” he said, smacking his lips. 

“ An’ one av our national virtues, the apprayciation, 
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I mane. Fit to rank with th ^ bay-attitudes* any 
day. An’ talkin’ av that same, wud yer travellershfp 
like to. hear the sivin great principles f$r the projfer 
rulin’ av life an’ honour av the Clinch ? Do ye 
remimber, Johnny ? ” 

“ I do,” chuckled the Ancient one. “ And sorra a 
bit av comfort they iver brought me own sowl. 
Which is the way they run { *Pat' ? ” 

The patriot refreshed himself with another “ sup,” 
as he called it, cleared his throat and commenced to 
recite in almost clerical fashion, the following list: 


“ 1st. Sundays and holidays mass thou shalt hear. 

“ 2nd. All holy days sanctificatc through the year. 
“ 3rd. Lent, Ember days, and Virgins, thou shalt be 
certain to fast. 

“4th. Fridays and Saturdays, flesh thou sh#.lt not 
taste. 

“ 5th.— 

“What the divil’s the fifth, Johnny? Something 

fi 

about confession I know.” 


“ Confess yer sins—” suggested the Monarch.' 
“ Ah! there’s for yc— 


ti 

<4 


5th. Confess your sins at least once a ^ear. 

No, ye ould sinner, that’s tlfe sixth I’m after 


* Beatitudes. 
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sayin’. This is the jway av it. Now don’t ye be 
interrupting me^agiA. 

5th. In Lent and Advent Nuptial feasts gallantly 
forbear. 

“ 6th. Confess your sins dacintly onc6 a year. 

“ Tth. Resave yer jGod at Confesshun—about Great 
Easter Day. 

T ‘ 8th? (An’ most important.) To Church and clargy 
neglict not tictes (tithes) to pay.” 

“ There’s for ye, sor. An’ av in thim sevin maxims 
there’s not the whole duty av man contained—clargy 
and laity too—well, Ireland’s not the countliry I 
Ijike her for.” 

. “ There’s a great deal in them, certainly,” said the 

Trince, somewhat weary of this lengthened colloquy. 

“ But I fnust really be wishing you good evening. I 
came hare to bid good-bye to Mr.—to His Majesty, 
and his grand-daughter. I am leaving the island to- 
mflrrbw.” 

o 

“ Is ^lab the o way ? Well, sor, I make no doubt 
ye’ll niver mate its equal agin in point av beauty, 
economy, an’ self-government, not to mintion the 
honour av beingf recayved so friendly-like in the 
royal household. ^ shouldn’t be surprised to hear it 
was the first time yp’d ever visited a pallus, or been 
treated on terms av equality by a raal king ? ” 
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“ It is not, strictly speaking—the first time,” said 
the Prince gravely. “ But I sincerely hope it will 
not* be the Iasi." , 

“ I wudn’t be countin’ too much on iAc luck,” said 
the patriot gloomily. “ Things will go a bit contrary 
sometimes, sor. Here, wake a up, Johnny. The 
gintleman's waitin’ to wish ye good evening.” 

“ Thank ye kindly, sor,” said the old man, extend¬ 
ing a wrinkled hand with dignified condescension. 
“ An’ very placed I've beefn to make yer acquaintance. 
Ye won’t be forgettin’ the messages to Her Ladyship 
if ye iver happen to come across her ? ” 

“I will not forget—anything,” said the Pi’ince, 
gently. 

“ An’ espeshully about that Garter I’ve heard tell 
av,” continued the ancient monarch. “I’d take it 
very kindly av she’d think av me the next time she 
finds a spare one lyin’ anywheres. You’ll mintion 
that maybe ? ” 

“ I certainly wilL May I ask you to convey my 
farewell to your grand-daughter. I’m sorry not to 
have seen her. Every good fortune attend you both. 
I shall never forget my visit to yoa, nor what it has 
taught me.” 

The patriot wondered a little at those grave, 

•t £ 

almost solemn tones; he thought too, that some of 
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the warmth and brightness had gohe out of the 
frank handsome* fac*>, or was it the moonlight made 
it Jook so pale ? 

“ Goodbye* an’ good luck to ye thin,” he said, 
rising to bis feet somewhat unsteadily. "Maybe 
ye’ll* f>e givin’ us a look in agin some day whin the 
new Royal Pallus is built, an’ Sheila an’ I are livin’ 
there a% man an’ wife*? ’’ t 

The Princ# turned abruptly away. For once he 
dared not trust himself to sf>eak. 
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In her little room within, Sheila had been kneeling 
during this colloquy, trying to shut out the hoarse, 
loud tones of the patriot, and to cheat her senses of 
the dear pleasure of that other voice. 

She had said farewell to her Prince and hero; she 
could not summon courage to face the ordeal of 
another meeting. • 

The wonderful words he had said to her, the 
memory of that look in his eyes when that passionate 
“ I love you, love you, love you,” broke like a slorm- 
wave over the maiden peace of her. young heart, all 
these lived again and again before her. It seemed a 
wild, impossible dream, that scene on the hill-side—a 

. u 

dream that had glorified its hour oi dreaming, trans¬ 
figured life, and now left her to r pay the penalty of 
its brief delight. 

She felt afraid of him as she thought of it. 
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Abashed and humbled at her own poor state and 
uhworthiness. It Mad been all such ^pretty fooling 
at first. So sweet a jest to have him call her 
“•Princess,” ayd speak of the island as enchanted; 
tyit.g'radudily, as the truth of his identity had stolen 
upofi her, she bad* known such things must end. 
How disastrous that ending might be, she had Sever 
recognfted till this mbrniftg. 

Now—all was over. 

He would return to his own land. They would 
never meet again. They never must she told herself. 
For it is not in human power to battle always against 
the tempting of heart and nature; to string itself up 
# to heroism, and force from its Bide the thing it loves 
and covets most. 

She h&d done this, and he had done it also; but she 
felt the* agony of that parting in every fibre of her 
frame. She knew that if she went out now and 
stoocf with him ig the moonlight, and felt the clasp 
of his hftnc^ and^aw that look in his loving eyes, she 
wonld^ never find strength to send him from her. 

She would oply long to throw herself at his feet 

^ ^ 

crying, “ Do with me as you will, only let me love 
.you” 

Would those voices never cease ? Was he lingering 
there in the hope that she would appear? She 
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pressed her hands over her durs, and hid her face 
against the kiptted coverlet of htr bed. 

Oh ! r the loneliness and misery of life to coine. Of 
days, and weeks, and years, perhaps, ,that would he 
blank and desolate since no sign or word l'nust ljridge 
the silence between them. The tears rained down her 
cheeks, a storm of sobs tore her very heart asunder. 
Outside, so near, and yet so" widely severed from 

* f 

her, she knew he stood, and spoke, and perhaps longed 
for her—yet still her resolve kept her back. 

He was going at last. His voice reached her 
despite her endeavour to close every sense to its 
charm. Her hands fell to her sides, and she lifted 
her head, and with all her soul listened. 

How clearly the tranquil even tones fell on the 
Btill night air—“ I tci/l not forget anything.” 

A shiver shook her from head to foot. She 
staggered up, and stood leaning against the little 
wooden bed, trembling like a leaf. , v ^ 

Again his voice rang out, like music against the 
braying discord of that other, the voice of the man 
who claimed her as wife to be. 

“ I shall never forget my visit Jt'erc, or what it has 
taught me.” 

Ah.! he was going now. She heard the step, the 

creak of the old wooden gate. 
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Then silence.* 

'/ 

The room grew dark about her. Suddenly with a 
faint cry fell across the bed, and lay thSre, still 
and cold as dftath. 

When at last consciousness returned, she heard 
her nape being loudjy called. 

The voice was the patriot’s. 

She roused herself, feeding dizzy and sick* and 
opening her door went out into the little kitchen. 

“ Wliafc do you want ? ” she answered back. 

“Hero, come along out wid ye, an’ sec what’s ailin’ 
the ould man,” cried OTfarrel. "Divil take me av I 
can rouse him, he’s that sound in his slape.” 

With an effort she collected her energies, and went 
out to the doorway. Her grandfather lay back in his 
chair, the moonlight falling on his white face and 
siivtyy hair. His eyes were closed, his hands still 
clasped the arms’ of his old wicker scat. A great 
peace and^alm seemed to have fallen on the familiar 
face and figure. The girl bent over him. 

• “ Grandfather,’i she said, softly. Then, a little 
louder. “ Grandfather! it’s time to go to bed.” 

“ ’Tis a sound slape, is’nt it ? ” said the patriot un¬ 
easily. “Give him ft bit av a shake to rouse him, 
gurl.” 
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But Sheila only laid her hand on the wrinkled one 

% 

that, clasped the chair. It was strangely cold and 
nerveless. 

“ He ea’nt hear, or feel! ” she cried in sudden 
terror. “ Wliat is it ? ” 

O’Farrel bent more closely over\he old worn frame, 

gently raised the closed lids, laid his hand on the 

( 1 * 

quiet heart. No light in the eyes, no, pulse in tKe 
heart*? 

The ancient monarch was indeed sound asleep. 
Ho had laid down rule and sceptre once for all, and 
was taking a well-earned rest, in some fairer Kingdom 
perchance than this island home he had at last fof- 
saken. 

Sheila had never looked on death before. But 
death in this guise had no terror. Only a great peace 
and a great awe. 

She saw O’Farrel lift the frail ‘old figure in his 

antis and carry it within. As she L\irned to* follow 

a strange cry broke the stillness of the night air. 

She shuddered and grew very wjiita It was tire 

plaintive protesting bleat of Billisarius, as he stood 

with drooped head, beyond the fence, watching his 

master's unfamiliar departure. 

For the first time in their life together that master 
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returned no answer iff the entreat/, gave no cheery 

“goodnight ” to 1 iip faithful servitor and attendant. 

. To Billisarius as to other wondcrers and philo- 
* • 
jsophers oft*this troubled globe, the “times seemed 

out of joi«t.” 

throughout tha^ night Sheila sat beside the dead 
monarch, watching with wondering reverent eyes the 
placid face, which wore«a new kingliness now. Two 
candles .burnt at his hea*d, a rosary lay on his breast. 
The frock or habit, laid by for such occasions, clothed 
his quiet form in decent fashion. OTarrel had done 
all, and*then left the girl to watch beside the body, 
while he took a snatch of sleep stretched before the 
turf tire. 

That night was an epoch in the girl’s life. She 
was face to face with the Great Mystery. The 
Mystery of Life’s End—a greater, a stranger, a more 
terrifying one than its beginning. 

* All the teaching of her Church, the memory of 
piounlives in that quiet retreat on the hill-side came 
back to her. The world and its passions, and vanities 
faded into insignificance. 

A little joy, S, little woe, and then— this. The enTl 
of all. Bor who© the curtain fell none could raise it. 
All the old familiar friendly things were powerless 
to claim word, or notice, or remembrance, so it seemed. 
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On either side a great Guff, stood the living and 
the dead. Could prayer or penance, ahguish or desirp 
bridge that Guff, win one sign that there was common 
meeting*ground beyond ? 

She felt tha impossibility. A dead 'jveight of 
sorrow lay upon her heart, and the to-morrows show ad 
only hopelessness. 

“ He was all I had, and r he ,has left me!.” she 
cried, as she knelt beside that quiet figure. “ Oh! if 
he had only taken me also! ” 

For a first love is in some sense also a first idolatry, 
and with its loss, or its failure, the spring of life seems 
broken. The world grows empty and lonely, and 

« 

even death looks kinder than the desolate years to 
come! 

When the morning broke she was still kneeling 
there, murmuring the prayers that habit had, made 
familiar. Her limbs felt stiff and numbed. A great 
sorrow and a great fear oppressed her. For she tvas, 
quite alone and quite unprotected now. 

c 

She wondered what would happen ? 

Marry this man she could not bring herself td do. 
But the only resource was to enter the Convent, sup¬ 
posing the Sisters would accept her. Slip had no 
* money to bring them, but she was cjever and capable 

and would be of much use. They all loved her, but 
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had she the right to call disappointment and a wounded 
heart a vocation for the Holy Life ? They had taught 
her its demands and exactions. She felt nothing but 
weariness sf the world, and the burden of existence. 

While these perplexities held her*troubled mind 
thS patriot yawnt^l and woke. The sight of that 
odious face, those tumbled liery locks, the whole 
rou'gh* uncouth appearance of the man affected Sheila 
with a sense' of physical disgust. 

“ I cannot do that,” she thought. “ Whatever 
conies, whatever threatens, I cannot many him. I 
would sdoner die ! ” 



CHAPTER XVI 

Under the shade of the pine trees in the Friedrich 
A116e the Lady Agnes walked and talked with a 
crowd of admiring courtiers, among whtfm were 
Counsellor Fritz and the Prince Harold. 

She was in radiant spirits. Her eyes were bright, 
and her complexion and toilette even more perfect than 
she usually arranged they should be. Her raillery 
and wit hit right and left; winged shafts that she 
used for her own sport, or the discomfiture of her 
rivals. 

“ And so your Royal Highness’s reign is over,” she 
was saying. “ A few hours, and you must sign your 
abdication.” 

“That does, not trouble me,” stfid the Prince 
Harold, but his tone was somewhqt sulky, and his 
"feyes turned to where a lady sat undar the trees, with 

a little crowd of people hovering around her. 
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A young lady, with a somewhat cold and stately 
air; dressed very simply but with that distinguished 
“something” about her look, manner, bearing,* that 
is so hard describe, so impossible to imitate. 

# “ She fernnd you out ? ” said Lady Agnes, mischiev¬ 
ously. • 

“ I never attempted to deceive her,” he answered 

“*01t! I think yon did; just for one little hour; 

• *“ 

confess. , Were the sixty minutes worth the— 
sacrifice.” 

“ I fail to Si’e wliere the sacrifice comes in,” said 
the PrinCe. 

“ I suppose she has heard the news ? ” continued 
_ Lady Agnes. “ Has she said anything ? ” 

“ Not a word,” 

You will all go to meet him, of course ? ” 

“ I—ashall not,” said Prince Harold. “ It would 
be rather absurd.” 

" “f don’t see J;hat. The mistake of other people 
needWt trouble, either of you.” 

“ I am leaving here—myself,” he explained. 

“C?h! how foolish! I mean simly there is no 

• nr 

necessity.” * 

“There4s the.necessity of sparing the Princess 
a little—awkwardness.” 

“ She won’t mind. She is too good natured, isn’t 
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she, Count? f hardly suppose her curiosity is as 
great as my own. Three weeks of absolute, im¬ 
penetrable silence! What has he been doing ? ” « 

“How long would it take to ready*Explore tlio 
country ? ” askfed the Counsellor. 

“ Oh ! for his purpose, a week jvould suffice. But 
it’s his silence more than his absence that surprises 
me. It is the first time—” 

She paused abruptly, aud'a less perfect complexion 

• • 

might have betrayed the flush of embarrassment. 
The Lady Agnes, however, had the cleverest maid in 
London. 

“ I know,” said the Counsellor meaningly. “ To 
myself also it has happened—for the first time. I 
ask myself what absorbing [interest could have 
deprived us of his attention.” 

“ I can think of none,” she replied. 

“ He has probably fallen in love with an Erinian 
maiden," said Prince Harold. “ One has lieaitl of 
their beauty.” 

The Lady Agnes smiled. Had she not sent him to 

Crooknagoora and a Convent. “ They may be 

• • 

•beautiful,” she said. “ But they are’not his style.” 

“ Perhaps they possess wit, liunjour, esprit.. That 
' is preferable to beauty.” 

“ I never met any who possessed anything but red 
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hair, large appetites, and a brogue you'couhl cut with 
a knife,” said La8y Agnes cruelly. 

.The others laughed. 

“ Then thaf cannot be the attraction ?" 

“ What i# a brogue ? ” asked Count Sritz. 

“■Something bad # to hear and impossible to 
describe. It is peculiar to the country.” . 

* Still,” persisted Rringe Harold, “ love may have 
come his way# He is so fffTl of sentiment.” 

Lady Agnes smiled. “ You credit him with your 
own virtues,” she said. “ But whatever has come 
his way, is left behind. You see he returns.” 

“ Will the Princess ask questions, do you think ? ” 
said the Counsellor. 

“ Hardly. She has been well brought Tip.” 

Prince Harold smiled “ How your education must 
have begn neglected, Lady Agnes.” 

“ It was. In the whole eourso of my youth I 
n* r e» remember being called a ‘ good girl.’ ” 

if 

“ Tljpy are usually objectionable,” observed Prince 
Harold. ‘^You have had an escape.” 

“ Yftiy don’t you join the Princess ? " asked Lady 
’ Agnes. “ She laoks quite forlorn, and the Grand ' 
Duchess seorns in § worse temper than usual. What 
has ruffled her serejjity ? ” 

“ They gave her th*e wrong glass at the spring this 
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morning. An<f she lost fifty francs at cards last night.” 

“ Fifty! she won’t smile for $ week, even if she 
wink them back. Why arc rich people so mean ? ”• 

“ She is not lich,” said Count Fritz,^ \Vho knew the 
incomes and liabilities of most crowned* heads, and 

4 • 

many an uncrowned one. “ Aijd she has so lflany 
plain unmarried daughters, you know.” 

“ I wonder why she is chaperoning the Prhiedss ? ” 

mused Prince Harold. 

• # 

“ Because she can conjugate the verb s'effnccr and 
that suits her serene Highness—at present. You 
should know that, Monsieur.” 

He looked at her. 

“ Do me justice for once. My posit 
only trying, but peculiar. If you had seen her dis¬ 
appointment—” 

“I confess I should like to have done so. Was 
she cross ? Be candid and tell me." 

“ She was dignified,” he said, “ and we both laid the 
blame on the newspapers.” 

“ And didn’t she ask where your Highness’s cousin 
really was?” 

“ No. I think she imagines he is In Scotland. And 
she has very vague ideas of Scotland as a^plaee where 
the inhabitants go about bare-legged, and never shave, 
and where it always rains." 
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“ I wonder if Ijp will l»o much changed,” murmured 
the Lady Agnes irrelevantly. . 

*“ He ? Oh! Victor, you mean ? Why should" he ? 
Ife does mention incidentally that he has lost a stone 
i» vvqjght.’^ 

“ What, in three? weeks ? He really must have 
taken exercise, then ? ” * 

“It seems so. I‘caifj^,imagine why ho whs so 
alarmed at a fit tie extra weight. No one would say 
he was—” 

“ Oh ! no,” said Lady Agnes. “ They would only 
say he was not, and think—the other thing.” 

»“ I suppose the marriage date will be fixed at last,” 

• continued the Prince. 

“It ought to be,” said the Lady Agnes, with ad¬ 
mirable self-possession. “It has hung fire long 
enough?’ 

“ It is to bo hoped they will get on amicably. 
Thore-h'ave beentso many Court scandals lately, that 
one f8els planned." 

“ Tj will be the beginning of a new era— for him.” 

“ That sounds rather funny. Era of what ? ” 

“ Oh ! everything—all the domestic virtues.” 

“Poor Victor!* I can’t fancy him in leading^ 
strings; and she fs jbhe sort of wife who would ex¬ 
pect fidelity, and never appreciate it.” 
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“ Well, that is very like a wife.” . 

“ But is Victor very like that g>ort of husband ? ” 

“You have not seen the best side of him, sir,” 
answered Lady Agnes. 

“ Have you ? ” 

“ Perhaps; or I guess at itS existence. What 
chance does the world give us to do anything 
else.” " " 

“ I wish you would guess at the existence of my 
feelings,” ho said softly. “ But you only ignore 
them.” 

“ Did Princess Stephanie ? ” she asked. 

“ My reticence and her tact saved the situation.”' 

Lady Agnes laughed. “ All the world knows your* 
character for inconstancy,” she said. “ Why—where 
is the Count ? ” 

“The Princess beckoned to him. Ho has joined 
her. Probably they will compare notes as to ,a 
delayed correspondence, with marginal references to 
‘ Caledonia stern and wild ’.” 

“ Erinia will serve as well,” said the Lady Agnes. 

“ It is wild enough, God knows, and unlike enough , 
to the civilised playground of globe-trotters. I think 
I have never longed so much for anything as to hear 
our friend’s experiences and opinions of his newly 

discovered subjects.” 
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“You will make the Princess jealous if your topic 
of'bommon interest.develops into confidence." 

•The Lady Agnes glanced at the group skidding 
and sittin^f*updcr the trees. An odd little smile 
touched lift: lips. “ She will have ltbthing to fear 
from me,” she said ooldly. 

“ I wish I had—not,” said Prince Harold. 

“ XnTl so you worft go to the station ? ” she ob- 
served irrelevantly. 

“No. And I leave to-night. It would he per¬ 
plexing to have the two Dromios on the scene at the 
same moflient. I would stay if you wished it, but 
ypu don’t ? ” 

“I am indifferent as to either course.” 

“You are very cruel. I could almost find it in my 
heart tc. wish you equally bad treatment.” 

“ I)o»’t,” she said, gravely. “ I assure you T don’t 
deserve it. Perhaps my pity for you makes me-” 

“ @rncl, to be jjind ? That is poor consolation. Pity 
is nob the diet Qn which love can llourish.” 

“We are drifting into foolishness, and I am in too 
good temper to have my morning spoilt.” 

The Prince hit a little stone with his stick some¬ 
what vicioifsly. • 

“ I’m glad I am»leaving this place,” he said. 

“ That is very rude,” she answered laughing, 
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“ Though I feel compelled to sav there was no 
necessity for t you to remain. All the dramatis 
persona: know about you, and we couldn’t get up the 
shadow of a romance with the Princess 'Ey all rules 
of novelists anil play-wrights she ought to nave fallen 
in love with you, and the royal fiance should have 
returned in a magnanimous mood to comfort your 
broken hearts, and resign • liis claim. Instead of 
which she has remained obstinately tr.;e to her 
plighted troth and not even attempted the ghost of a 
flirtation.” 

“Everyone is not such an adept at breaking hearts 
as yourself.” 

“ Are there such tilings as broken hearts ? I. 
thought they went out with Miss Edgeworth’s novel*, 
and short waisted frocks—and curls. The long 
ringletty things, you know, one sees in the Books of 
Beauty.” 

“ [ was speaking of men. I don’t believe women 
ever do suffer. Their vanity may bo hurt, or their 
pride. Their hearts never.” • 

She laughed again. His car was nofj keen enough 
to detect a false ring in the mirth. 

“ Oh ! of course we have no such things,” she said. 

“ We learn their inconvenience before we make our 

first bow to Society. If you want the real brittle 
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palpitaters you ynust go to diary-maids, aud the 
‘ Tale-of-mean-streets ' sort of people. I suppose 
they feel. At least the realist novel writer s§yS so. 
Ho doubt h^jyys his experience at their hands. In 
society no *>ne is so unwise as to permit emotion to 
supply the place of indifference.” 

“You must feel sometimes though,” said Prince 
Harold* “ I defy any woman to go through life 
without ea\in<f for some man, and suffering for it.” 

“ That is what I have done my best to ovoid,” said 
lady Agnes. “ The caring may be possible, but the 
suffering is ridiculous. I was never ridiculous.” 

It might have been better for you,” lie said. 

“ We never do, or like, or cultivate what is best 
lor us. That is what affords the novelists aud pro¬ 
pagandises such a happy life. They can always hold 
us up us* examples, and they dearly love an example. 
It is almost as good as a convert.” 

“I wish,” he sajtl earnestly, “that I could persuade 
you iW would be very much better for you to have 
someone to love you, care for you, protect you. You 
will not always be young, though no doubt your 
charm will far (Tutlast your years. You will not 
always find ^y r our 8*>le content in a restless, frivolous, 
iucessant round of social duties, and pleasures. Your 
minfl is too cultured,-and your critical faculties too 
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keen for anything paltry to content you. Why can 
you not make up your mind ta accept my love,’my 
care, iny devotion ? You have tried them—and 
me—long enough to prove they do exist/’ 

“ I do not doubt their existence,” she "said, softly. 

“ But they do not touch me. J am sorry, I wish I 
could feel as ... as you do, but I can’t. I know it.” 

“You will not allow yourself to feel. K is the 
pride of your cult—and the crime.' > You have 
analyzed and dissected yourselves until there is no 
genuine emotion possible.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. But life is fhuch more 
comfortable without emotions. Besides 1 never could 
see why we must depend upon one special individual 
to make * La pluie et le beau temps ’ of life for us. 
There is something narrow-minded in circumscrib¬ 
ing one’s limits to a siugle love, or faith, 6r friend¬ 
ship.” 

“You certainly will never do that,” he'* said, 
bitterly. 

“ I don’t like to be influenced. It rouses an¬ 
tagonism in my nature.” 

“ All the same you have been influenced, and you 
know it,” he said meaningly. 

“ I am going back to speak to the Princess,” she 

said suddenly. " Pray continue your walk.” 
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The evening'‘was nearly pver. The Prinee Victor 
had been received, welcomed, fetal He had travelled 
incognito as usual, but every one knew the meaning 
of that incognito. The Counsellor had received him 
at the station with a small crowd of lesser person¬ 
alities, among whom the Lady Agnes was not. 

She received him alone in her own salon for a 
few moihents before dinner. 

The first glance at his face told her of a change; 
a change that struck cold as fear to her heart. In 
all the years of# their intimacy and friendship she 
had ifhver seen 4hat look. She knew why—at last. 

“Did you find the island all you expected, sir?” 
^ sfie asked, wjicn she had greeted him with un¬ 
necessary formality. 

“Somewlfat more,” he said. “You observe my 
health has impro\fe<^ and my figure—” He paused 
meaningly. 
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“ It is wonderful,” she said. “ ’fhe cure has ex¬ 
ceeded all our expectations. You stayed at the 
Convent, of course?” 

“ Yes. There was no other place. The good 
sisters sang your praises loudly.” 

“ You must have found it—dull ? ” 

“’Perhaps that was why I liked it,” he answered. 
“ All my life before had bee'n ati effort to evade dull¬ 
ness. I have discovered that bores and boredom are 
of our own making.” 

“You saw the funny old man who tllinks he is 
king of the island, I suppose ? A sort ot harmless 
lunatic.” , 

“ He entertained me very often,” said the Prince 
gravely. He walked over to the window and stood 
looking out at the lighted street below the Hotel, the 
glittering lights of the Kursaal. 

“ There was a girl, a grand-daughter ? ” continued 
the Lady Agnes. “ A pretty barefooted child who 
made an excellent guide. She knew every ihch of 
the island, and every legend and story of the country. 
Did you see her ? ” 

“Yes. She made, as you say—an excellent—• 
guide.” 

The cold, even tones struck on *nis questioner’s ear 

with a sense of strangeness. His manner too nad 
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acquired unuaua^ reserve. He and slfc were meeting 
on'ncw ground, and, yet, could three weeks in semi- 
barbarous Erinia have wrought such a change l 
. “ You scdfhqfl to have forgotten us entirely,” she 
s§id yreseiftly. “ Count Fritz was grtTwing uneasy.” 

“Was he?” saitl the Prince absently. "Yes, I 
didn’t want to disturb my holiday.” 

“ I slippose you found the people very odd and 
quite different* from the rest of your subjects ? ” 

m • 

“ Some,” he said, “ were capable of improvement. 
Some, could have taught ua a lesson in courtesy, 
kindliness^ and generosity.” 

And bombast ? ” she questioned significantly. 

He thought of the Patriot. His blow darkened. 
“ Is our nation—arc we individually—so free from 
errors that wo can afford to condemn others ? The 
faults ol Erinia spring from misjudged qualities— 
qualities fine, and generous, and noble. The people, 
as a'•people, hav^ been neglected, and ignored. If 
natuml jealousy has bred crime, and crime anarchy 
and confusion, the fault is that of the rulers, not the 
rjiled, or misruled.” 

“ I see your Ifighness has not wasted opportuni¬ 
ties,” said file lady Agnes significantly. “ Yet, the 
island afforded Very limited scope. But perhaps 
ytidr studies were not confined solely to those limits?" 
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“ I saw—other places,” he answered. Then ho 
turned from the window, and looked at her aiid 
wondorpd if there had been a little feminine spite 
in that observation about the “cxc^Ll&nt guide?!’ 
His wonderful,’Princess, the girl half fairJ, and ( ha|f 
woman, with her starry eyes and her radiant smile, was 
it possible that to this fair cultured woman of his 
world, she had only soerhed what those ’ words 
labelled her ? 

“Mountains, seas, towns, people,” he went on 
hurriedly. “ I for once enjoyed the change of meeting 
other men as equals; of seeing myself relbgated to 
a quite unimportant background in company. Eriniau 
company.” 

She laughed. “ Was the sensation agreeable ? ” 

“Yes. It taught me my own value apart'from a 
false importance.” • 

“I think,” she said, “that your value might be 

« 

easily separated from what you cay ‘false import¬ 
ance ’ and yet, not suffer by the severance.” <* 

“ Ah ! Agnes," he answered sadly. “ You ( have 
always flattered and spoilt me, so have most of my 
friends. It was unwise. I have le&rnt many start¬ 
ling truths lately, but none more sKrprisiftg than my 
‘own insignificance weighed as nay *only natural pre¬ 
rogative. I have nourished an idea that my influehcu 
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• • 

was as strong as my position. It is*an exaggerated 
idefe. I would no t # quarrel with any one who held 
niy plaee.” 

.“But, sii/ she said in surprise. “This is very 
strange.” • 

“Life is very sfe’angc, Agues,” lie said, and a 

shadow stole into his dark blue eyes and dimmed 

their Brightness. “ Its significance only touches us 

when we cpasfc to be puppets, and stand on our own 
. ... • • 
rights. 

“ As man to man, or man to woman ? ’’ she asked 
meaningly. 

t “ Both,” he said; and the shadow was still on his 
.face as ho offered his arm to take her in to dinner. 

The Princess Stephanie was to receive him after 
dinner -in her own suite of rooms. Perhaps the 
thought of that ordeal affected his appetite, or—his 
spirits. He ate sparingly, he drank less, he was 
grave, almost reticent. The Counsellor was be¬ 
wildered, the „ Lady Agnes alarmed, the lesser 
constellations full of concern. Usually he was such 
good company, and they had expected untold amuse¬ 
ment from his descriptions of Erinia. But he scarce!/ 
spoke of hi# travels. 

Eor his own part, it seemed as if a lifetime hacT 

intervened between his last appearance in this 
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frivolous cultured crowd, and the present return 
to it. 

< 

He was out of touch with gossip, and talk, and 
inuendo; the pretty things, the spigyHhings, the 
bon mots and epigrams that made the salt v>f conyer- 

t , 

sation. They frothed and bubble^ about his ears as of 
yore* but he, who had been used to say he could 
stand a bad dinner but not a < dull one, was alone 
pre-oecupied and serious. 

The Lady Agnes grew more and more preplexed. 
“He has met someone who has altered him,” she 
thought. “And for once he has not been candid 
with me.” 

Yet she could think of no single person on the 
island who would have had influence or attraction 
sufficient to occasion this change. Perhaps fye had 
not been at Crooknagoora all the time. Perhaps in 
one of the towns— 

She recalled the names of titled beauties in Erkiia’s 
capital. There were several whose Joveliness* and 

a 

wit had signalled them out for special mention in 
Court Journals, and Society newspapers. But to 
fueet them he would have requirbd to drop his 
incognito. And he had never done that* so Count 
fritz had told her. 

As she tossed the ball of witty nothings to and "ft o 
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her eyes wcre # always ou that grave face. She 
acknowledged that.the gravity beeanuyt. Indeed the 
alteration in tho Prince’s whole appearance struck 
everyone. „ 

. He hafl lost flesh and gained ““muscle. Three 
weeks of a simple natural life, exercise, fresh air and 
spare diet had worked wonders. But in his faCfe the 
chan^fe was more evident. 

His avprqpsion wore a new kingliness—that of 
self-conquest. The sadness in his eyes was the 
softness of regret, not dissatisfaction. 

“ He Has beaten Harold—at last,” thought Lady 
Agnes. “ He has gained the one thing necessary to 
• make his face what the Court photographers called 
it— h: phis bam Prince of his time. I wonder if he 
will tell me ? ” she reflected. “ He has been used to 
tell mo everything so long—escapades, follies, worries, 
weakness. What has happened at last to make him 
retu&nt ? His v^vy smile is absent; it conics, but there 
is n® mirth in it. Habit rules him—not enjoyment.” 

The Lady Agnes had always prided herself on her 
accuracy in reading character. It was a study that 
interested her. * But she knew that no one ever 
succeeds ih reading it as a whole. Chance glimpses 
of the real persfln.^a flash of truth, a lifting of the 
vuSiik, that ia all. 
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To-n\gUt the Prince kept the mask on with a 
rigorous hand. She caught no glpnpse of the real 
face bdiijnd. But never had he seemed so interest-^ 
ing to her. Never so worthy of a wojjifflft’s love, a 
woman’s admiration. For once she envied the 

i . • 

Princess Stephanie awaiting her royal jiancJ in that 
suite'beyond. For once she coveted an invitation 
hitherto undesired. She would have given anything 

c 

to see them meet, to hear what was said* 

• i 

Her face burned as the ignoble thought crept into 
her heart. But it was a woman’s heart despite all 
that the world and her set had tried to make of it, 
and it had held but one idolatry. 

The Prince rose at last, and the circle scattered and 
dispersed to its own individual amusements. The 
Lady Agnes bent before him as he passed outi-pf the 
room. 

“ Wish me luck in my wooing,” he said, with an 
odd smile. But for once she had no Jight word with 
which to answer. 

The Princess Stephanie sat by the open window of 
her salon , and the Grand Duchess of‘Stromberg was 
busy over some useful knitting within appreciable 
limits. 

The Princess was pretty enough as a woman*t&* 
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be considered lively as a Princess. She was dark, 
add stately of carriage. She had a hgad for a tiara, 
and a bust for diamonds. Her eyes were haze?, with 
ii clear golflep, light round the pupils and rendered 
£ascinatii% by long curling lashes. “Her complexion 
was not so perfect as that of the Lady Agnes; it 
showed change of emotion and feeling with alarming 
candotir. At present it? owned a warmth and ruddi¬ 
ness of true Teutonic blood. She was really cm- 

• 

barrassed and uneasy, but the severe tutoring of 
Court governesses helped her to conceal anything so 
undignified. 

The folding doors were thrown open, and the Prince 

. announced by liis full titles. As ho crossed the room 

and bowed before his promised bride, a strange chill 

and catm stole over him. Ilis lips touched the hand 

extended to him ; it would be hard to say which was 

the coldest, lips or trembling hand. For ihc Princess 
* 

was*young, an^ as much in love as a well brought 
up 4’rincess could be, with a man whom she had only 
met ^once, but whose picture had never left her 
since its first introduction as that of a possible 
Consort. 

“ I regrSt I was not hero to welcome your arrival,” 
he murmured courteously. “ But I had received no 
*Ti tarnation." 
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“ It was all those stupid newspapeis,” interposed 
the Grand Duchess. “ We were on. our way to Isold; 
Stephalyc had been ordered the waters. We took 
this en route , as we heard you were here. I s suggested/ 
doing so.” 

“ And Harold met you ? ” asked <the Prince. 

“ Yes. Of course wo saw then how the mistake 
had occurred.” 

“Will you not be seated,” said the Prbiceps. 

He took a chair by the window. There was an 
appreciable distance between them. 

From under her long lashes she studied “his face, 
and read many changes since their last interview. 

“You have been travelling, have you not?” she 
enquired. 

“ I have been visiting a long neglected part • d my 
dominions,” he answered. “ Making acquaintance with 
subjects comparatively strange.” 

“ You look thinner, paler than when I last saw j'ou. 

I trust you have not been ill ? ” 

“ Never better,” he said smiling. “ And you ? I 
trust there is no serious reason for your physicians 
sending you to Isold ? ” 

“ Stephanie has not been strong,”**Baid {he Grand 

Duchess meaningly. “ She is too studious, reads and 

thinks too much, takes too little exercise. I do nor- 
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hold with mo(Jprn forma of it, but I believe that 
cycling—in moderation-” 

• “ It is excellent,” said the Prince. “ My siaters tell 
ime so. Iff England all the women do it.” 

Oh ! ’* said the Grand Dncliess^bridling, “ I was 
not aware it had become common. Really the 
—other—classes are so very imitative it is 'quite 
didleitlt to be excluSivc*in any way.” 

“In the way of amusement certainly,” said the 
Prince. 

He then made formal inquiries as to the health 
and welfare of his future parents-iu-law. The 
Princess answered them with equal formality. 

• She had given the Grand Duchess a hint before¬ 
hand, but the good lady seemed to have forgotten it. 
She clicked her needles industriously, and mentioned 
many items of personal and general gossip which she 

considered interesting. The conversation was not 

♦ 

brilliant. Th^ Princess felt embarrassed, and the 
Prkice looked longingly out at the illuminated 
gardens, and the quaint alike bordered by tall pines. 

Unconsciously he sighed. The Princess heard and 
looked quickly at his averted face. If they had only 
been alonff, if she had only been an ordinary girl, not 
a Princess! 

involuntarily she echoed the sigh. 
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The Prince turned his head, met, her glance, and 
remembered. c 

“Would you like to come out on the balcony?” hb 
enquired. 

Their windows opened on the balcony. They could 
hear the music from the Kursaal/* watch the crowds, 
yet remain unseen. She rose at once. 

“Oh! yes,” she said. “No, do not ask Aunt 
Augusta . . . she suffers from rheumatism.” 

He bowed and stood aside. She stepped out, ami 
took one of the chairs. Great tubs of flowers stood 
about, their scent filled the air. The golden globe of 
a full September moon hung lamp-like in the dusk 
above. 

With a sudden lieart-pang his thoughts flew back 
to an Eriuian dusk, the flash of silver on a blue sea, 
the tender thrilling tones of a girl’s voice. 

Some thorns of a “Sorrow’s crown of sorrows” 
pierced his brow at that moment. 

It had been easy enough in years gene by to make 
love, to whisper compliments to any pretty woman. 

And the Princess was pretty; strangely, wistfully so 

«■» 

in this becoming light. But to him she was only an 

embodied duty. The thought that‘she must listen, 

and he must speak, robbed him' of any sort of 

eloquence. He—the silver-tongued Prince Charming - 
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—whom no woyian had ever been able to 1 esist, was 
fdr once dumb, cold, almost stupid. 

lie racked his brain for something to say. He 
^wished sW8 vjpuld take the initiative. But she was 
equally dfnbarraesed, and equally uncomfortable. 

For the first tin*e it struck her that she ought not 
to have agreed to her aunt’s suggestion. That it was 
the Prince’s place tft have sought her. That perhaps 
he was displeased to find her here. 

“We are going on to Isehel to-morrow,” she said 
formally. 

He started. “ So soon ? I had hoped you would 
l,iave made some longer stay here. It would have 
given us an opportunity of becoming better ac¬ 
quainted.” 

“We certainly do not know very much of one 
another,” she said somewhat wistfully. " I think it 
a little unfortunate—our position. We are going to 
takt? a serious ^tep, and etiquette forbids any true 
knowledge of our own feelings in the matter.” 

" It is—a serious step,” he answered, “ For no one 
can love or l^ke to order.” 

“ And to do either, one must have some acquaint¬ 
ance as a t>asis of friendship—or dislike." 

“ Dislike ! ” htf said quickly. “ Oh! I hope there 

•has been no question of that. I assure you— ” 
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She laid her liand lightly on his arm. “ You must 
not think me bold,” she said. “ But I want to speak 
frankly, Marriage means so much more to a woma*i 
than a man. If you have any reason why you would 
rather not — ” 

She paused. The little break in her voice, the 
quiver of her lips was infinitely pathetic. 

The Prince groaned in spirit. Had she bee?r cold, 
proud, repellant, his task would have been so much 
the easier. On the wings of the soft night air a faint 
perfume stole towards him. His heart seemed to 
stand still. Jasmine, was it not ? How came jasmine 
here of all places. Why would it not stay in an 
island over the sea, climbing round the porch of a 
little Irish cabin ? 

With a strong effort he controlled himself. “ It is 
a hard fact,” he said, “ that romance is not for us 
around whom nations build hopes, and Courts weave 
policies. But I assure you I fully esteem the henout’ 
of your promise. I will do my utmost to make ,you 
happy.” 

“ It is such a pity,” she said softly, “ that we can’t 
iheet and make acquaintance just like ordinary 
people; that there must be so much reserve, and 
strangeness—beforehand.” 

o 

“ It is the obligation of our position,” he said 
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bitterly. “ Do # not fancy you are alone in the 
feeling.” m 

• “ You look so kind,” she murmured. “ Ey^ryone 
§ays you affe. And I—I feel as if I could trust you. 

felt it from the first. Perhaps ^ou think I am 
doing—this—for ambition or policy, or because 
others wish it, but I assure you—” • 

* lie Tpitied her embarrassment, and took her hand. 
It still trombjed. It was still cold. 

“ Do not assure me of anything,” he said, " except 
that you are good enough to offer to put up with me 
from motives I appreciate, but do not deserve. I 
shall be honestly glad if you will marry me. I have 
,no right to question your feelings on the matter, but 
if they counselled withdrawal—” 

“ Oln#! No, no! ” she said hurriedly. “ Surely I 
expressed myself badly." 

“ Then things remain as they were. Ah! 
Prindess—” 

‘‘*To. Not 4 hat any longer.” 

“ Sj;6phanie, then,” but his voice lacked the music 
that had overflown in another name. A simpler, 
sweeter name that lay buried in his heart beside a 
tiny spray*of shatnrock. 

“ My fairy love*! he whispered to the jasmine and 
the stars. 
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The girl beside him started. 

“ Oh! ” shot said, “ it’s not possible. You—you 

also care ? I was so afraid. It seemed impossible—" 

He laughed. There was mockery im thS laughter 
Something worse too—madness, bitterness, irony. 

“ Why sliould it be impossibite ? Are you not 
fair, young, virtuous, charming ? And I am only a 
man.” v 

“ Ah! that is much better,” she cried scftly. “ A 
man can tell a woman that ho loves her.” 

“ And cannot a Prince ? ” 

“ He has not done so—yet,” she murmured, with 
pretty coquetry. 

The chair against W’hich the Prince leant, fell 
suddenly to the floor with a crash. The Grand 
Duchess awoke from nodding over her knitting. 

She rushed to the window. * 

Princesss Stephanie had been well brought up. 
But even well brought up princesses can smother 
a naughty little word between rebellious lips- 1 -on 
occasions. 
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The Prince picked up the fallen chair. It had saved 
the situation. There was no possibility of renewing 
the tete & tHc. 

Presently they all adjourned to the Ivursaal, 
where the Grand Duchess played cards in a room 
set apart for high and serene personages, and the 
Prince 4 was surrounded by his special friends. 

Princess Stephanie was in radiant spirits. Every¬ 
one noticed it, and bets were exchanged as to the 
date of the neft royal wedding. The Prince was 
always by her side. But lie skilfully evaded any 
change of their being alone for a single moment, 
“ It is too soon,” he told himself. “ I cannot sehoc4 
my lips to # lie so quickly. That name will break 
from them, that # memory shame me. Thank God 
she goes to-morrow!” 

And he kept her near those who could talk and 
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jest, sometimes leading the laughter* himself; but a 
touch of bitterness lay behind it* always, and one 
among the gay crowd never missed the false note" 
but took jest and puip for what they were worth. 

The cover of some secret grief, an effort at forget-^ 
fulness. 5 

r 

She tested this colour of mjnd with her usual skill. 
In some day to eome she resolved to find out its 
cause. r 

Once—chance left her by the side of the Princess 
for a few moments. “ Is your Highness still bent on 
trying the waters of Ischl ? ” she asked meaningly. 

A faint shadow swept over the girlish face. 

“ I fear we must go to-morrow,” she said. “ We 
have already outstayed, our time here. And my 
aunt loves Ischl.” 

“ There will be dancing presently,” continhed the 
Lady Agnes. “ The Prince has secured the ball-room 
for his party, and part of the band has been told off 
to play. Does your Highness intend t'o hop our ifs ? ” 

“Oh! I love dancing,” she cried ecstatically. 
Then a remembrance of etiquette crushed back her 
enthusiasm. “ I am afraid my aunt will not permit 
rt,” she faltered. “ And the Prince has said nothing 

4 

to me. He evidently did not expect—” 

“ The. Prince is of course only Count Christian 
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here,” obsenft<| Lady Agnes. “It*is almost a pity 
your title is so w^ll known.” 

• “ Aunt Augusta always insists upon it,” .'Said the 
• Princess%ioprufully. “It certainly has—disadvan¬ 
tages. He waltzes beautifully, <5bes he not ? ” she 
added, with a wistful glance at the figure of her 
illustrious fiatvci. 

“Divinely,” said tlfe Lady Agnes. “He is con¬ 
sidered the best dancer of any of our royalties.” 

The Princess’s eyes grew still more wistful. Those 
of Lady Agues were a little contemptuous. But 
then sift} had no sympathy with people who showed 
any sort of feeling. Besides, the Prince had already 
engaged her for their usual three waltzes. Their 
steps suited so admirably. 

“ The Grand Duchess is rising from the tables,” 
continued Lady Agnes, somewhat cruelly. “She 
4 never plays after midnight, does she i ” 

‘“No,” answered the royal niece. “ She told me 
she would go to bed early to-night on accou nt of the 
journey to-morrow.” 

Lady Agnes regarded her with something ap¬ 
proaching pity. Poor little girl! After all what 
was the use o^ being a Princess if one had to go to 
bed when one vtfas ordered, and could not dance at a 

Kursaal, or talk nonsense, or enjoy oneself, or do 
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any of the hundred and one natural an\l foolish and 
harmful things that the rest of the .world did. 1 

“ Thcfjoss will be ours,” she said in answer to that 
last mournful remark. She saw thajj the Grand.. 
Duchess was speaking to her future nepheto-in-law,. 
and knew she must be enquiring far Stephanie. 

“ Ah! I shall have to go,” exclaimed that un¬ 
fortunate Princess. “ I see Victor is coming for me.'’ 

The colour warmed in her cheek. She »took his 
arm, and wished the Lady Agnes good-night. For a 
few blissful moments more they were together as he 
accompanied them to the hotel. Then htf bowed, 
and uttered the usual graceful courtesies so familiar 
to him. 

“ I shall have the honour of waiting on you to¬ 
morrow,” he said to the Grand Duchess. 

“ We leave very early,” she exclaimed. 

“ I will be at the station,” he made answer, and 
the Princess’s hoart sank, and she^felt as uftich 
inclined to cry as any ordinary girl ivho is very 
much in love, and very uncertain as to how much 
she is beloved in return. 

*She followed the Grand Duchess, who was yawning 

vigorously. Away, opposite, in those* lighted rooms, 

the band was playing the Invitation d la Valsc. 

Soon ho would bo whirling some other favoured 
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woman to seductive strains of Strai&s or Waldteufel, 

while she would be in the hands of her maid, in the 
(. - 

jgnominous position of a child too young tg* mingle 
, with the gaieties, or conversation of its elders. 

Certain ly life was very hard <m serene and well¬ 
born Princesses. Jt would almost he better to be a 
more ordinary, wcll-dollarod, American girl! 

In 111'? ball-room the Prince danced with the 
Lady Agnes. She was' in brilliant spirits. No 
woman there could rival her, and the Prince was 
“ off duty,” and her own once more. 

, “ Your dancing is as perfect as ever,” he said, as 
they floated round and round the room, with that 
buoyancy and abandonment born of much practice 
and perfect suitability. 

“ I nni certainly happy,” she answered. “ May I 
congratulate your Highness on your decision ? I 
trujft it will jjot be long before we welcome the 
Princess Stdjdianie as Princess—Charming ? ” 

“^h!” he said sharply. “ It was you I remember 
who called n^e that—to. her.” 

“ To—her ? ” interrogated his partner. “ I think 
not, sir. ’I hav^j had very little conversation with 
Her Serene llijJJhness, but to the best of my recollec¬ 
tion I observed the etiquette of both Courts on 
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those occasions, and relegated my o^n!(, privileges to 
the background-” 

“ Of course,” he said hastily, “ I mistook. I meant 
—someone else. Yes, Agnes, it is all seftlefi, our part ; 
of it. The rest will no doubt be speedily arranged.” , 

“She is very cliaiming,” said Lady Agnes. “And 
very much in love with you,” she added. “ That—is 
not always the rule in a royal* alliance. Still, if 
love does appear on the scene, it is an # advantage to 
know it is on the lady’s side. 

“I think its entire absence would be better,” he 
answered. “ Friendship and suitability are *a better 
basis. More trustworthy.” 

“ It’s a pity to analyzo one’s feelings,” she said. 
“ And not always safe. You should be well content, 
sir.” 

“ Who said I was not ? ” he asked, as he paused 
and drew her a little aside from the rest. 

Her eyes swept his face. How she t loved its eVery 
line and look. Yet he had never guessed it. 

“ Happiness is implied by so many trivial things,” 
she said lightly—“ that its existence is unconsciously 
apparent. You, sir, seem indifferent to trifles.” 

“How I shall miss you, Agnes!’* he fixclaimed 
suddenly. 

Her heart seemed to stand still. “ Your Highness 
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knows where! to find me,” she said very low. 
“ Marriage need not surely alter our l<jng friendship." 
• “ No, I hope not. But nothing is quite tfie same 
iwhen a. position or phase of life is altered for us. 
,We # prorfiise ourselves there shairbe no change, but 
there always is.” 

“ Did you begin to make that discovery to-ifight, 
or three weeks ago ?” she asked. 

“ Threw wegks? ” lie echoed. 

“ Three weeks of separation—and silence.” 

“ It seems longer than that,” he answered absently. 
“ I ... ft was a strange experience.” 

"It must have been,” she said dryly. “ For it has 
brought you back almost a stranger.” 

“ Some day,” he said, “ I may tell you of it. Not 
’ now; aiot for long, perhaps.” 

“ AiP experience,” she said, “ is the term we apply 
.to the discovery of something in ourselves that has 
been unexpectedly called upon to take an active part 
in*life.„ In all Erinia, as I know it, I can picture 
noting that would .produce such a feeling in 
you.” 

“ Perhaps not,” he answered calmly. “ It would 

not have appealed to you in quite the same way. 

Shajl we continfie.our valse ? ” 

“The Princess was very much disappointed that 
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you did not invite her to dance,” <at\)narked Lady 
Agnes presently. 

“ It isever occurred to me. Besides her aunt—” c 

“ Yes. We both agreed as to the (jtbsfticle. But 1 
that did not efface the disappointment.” *' ■ , 

“ I should not have imagined sho cared,” he 
answered indifferently. 

“ What did I say to you, sir, a‘ moment ago, hbout 
triffes.” 

“ You are too clever l'or me to-night, Agnes, or I 
am tired.” 

Indeed lie looked it for a moment, as hte paused 
again, though her feet betrayed unwillingness. 

“ You travelled hero very quickly ? ” she said. 

“ Yes. It was better to get this matter arranged. 
It has been hanging lire long enough.” i 

“ Then you had quite made up your mind* when 
you came here ? ” 

“ Before that,” he ausvvered. 

“ Yet there was a good deal of indecision when you 
departed for Erinia ? ” 

v 

“ Perhaps. It was as well to avoid its recurrence.” 

Do you know, sir,” she said. “ You are very 
much changed. I seem to be making tt new Ucquaint- 
aucc. 

lie laughed harshly. 
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“ Why did |ou send me to Erinia*? ” he suddenly 
asked. 

, “ It was your own desire to go.” 

“ Ah ! s» it^was, so it was.” 

“And i9 that visit responsible for*hiy new acquaint¬ 
ance ? ” 

“ I have been nowhere else,” he replied. 

?< ASid you only stayed at the convent ? ” 

“ That is so.” 

“It sounds a little enigmatical. If you were any¬ 
one else I should suspect a flirtation. ]>ut I believe 
you havoa soul above fisher girls.” 

. “ I have been your faithful friend and adorer for— 
how long, Agnes ? ” 

"We need not count the years to a day. Long 
enough to tire of me, let us say.” 

“ And marry, and settle down, and be—unhappy 
ever after. It is the fate of kings and princes.” 

“ Pb will be ^our own fault if you arc unhappy. 
The Princess # is not at all exacting, and has all the 
simplicity and sentiment peculiar to her country¬ 
women." 

She was talking at random. She felt as if lifer 

powers ofdjensatton had been suddenly chilled. What 

had happened oft that island ? Something that slio 

would and must discover at all costs. Why did he 
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keep her off ? Why build up a ba$r|jr of reserve ? 
Had she not been the recipient of his confidences a'nd 
escapades long enough to prove her sincerity. 

“ No. There will not be the least,, n&iessity for 
unhappiness,” she* went on, “ unless you arts bent oq 
resurrecting some ‘grande passion,’ or finding one. 
Otherwise—nothing need matter. If you come to 
think of it, nothing really doei matter unless we 
choose to think so. We make our own troubles.” 

i 

“ Not always," fie said. 

She felt a sudden impulse of anger. 

“ Always and entirely ! ” she exclaimed. “ We 
need not love or hate, or do foolish things, or go to 
wrong places, or stay where anything unpleasant, 
threatens to occur, unless we neglect a warning given 
to our hearts. If we hear it and don’t attend, then* 
we have only ourselves to blame.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, watching the 
whirling figures with sudden wearinqps. “ I htftl my 
warning once. I closed my ears to it., But it is »ot 
for myself I care. A man should be strong enough to 
suffer for his faults. It is only when you see 
another—” 

“So there is another,” she said'quickly. “This 
passionless serene piece of humanity'chat has usurped 

your place owed me at least an explanation. Ah! 
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sir, have I i|ad your unspoken thoughts so long, 
to*be baffled now ?.” 

• The little jealous flash of rage startled him. 

“JSt tufBvtite?” sounded in his ears. If Agnes 
rfjoul^ thuS turn and rend him, what would the others 
of his world say once they knew of his folly. 

" I knew I could not deceive you, Agnes,” he*said. 
“ But* you must not blame me. I am not a sinner 
this time,‘or a fool. I have only learnt a lesson that 
I much needed. I have looked on another side of 
lifa It has made me a little discontented—a little 
ashamed* . 

“ Ashamed—! ” she said. “ You ? ” 

m 

• “ It is about time, don’t you think so ? Ah! Agnes, 
my ears have been dulled by flattery long enough. 

* It wa» right I should see life as it is. Men and 
womeif, not puppets of fashion. True worth and 

0 honour, not their counterfeit.” 

She looked up. He saw emotion in her eyes, and 
a great wonder. 

“ Is it the Prince, really, who speaks ? ” she said, 
under her breath. 

The rhythm of the waltz rolled by unheeded. 
Neither of thefn remembered why they were not 
danqjng. 

“ Something has changed you,” she went on. 
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“You sent me,” he said, “where n*> (F.vinity hedged 
me. I saw myself in other eyes. I have not yet 

it 

recovered the shock.” 

“ Will you ever tell me the truth ahouf? it ? ” slity 

r* 

asked. 

“ Some confidences arc too prcfcious to share with 
any other soul; some too humiliating. But if I 
should change my mind, Agyies— 

“Yes?” 

A look that she had never seen in his eyes stole 
into them in that pause. The music softened, 
slackened, died. Many glances turned to where they 
stood in such strange forgetfulness. 

Suddenly he roused himself, and offered his arm to 
conduct her to a seat. 

“ You did not finish your sentence, sir,” she , aid. 

“ No. I meant to say if I change into tnat old 
acquaintance again, ask me to tell you what I refused 
to-night. But ask when the seventeenth of March 
comes round." 

“The seventeenth of Mai-elt? ” she echoed worder- 
“ It is Saint Patrick’s Pay,” he said, “ and Saint 

o 

Patrick is the patron saint of Erinia! ” 
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The Lady Agnts left the bail-room early. She pleaded 
indisposition. It did not surprise people that the 
Prince also retired from the gay scone soon after her 
departure. 

Then tongues weWT loosened, and the forthcoming 
marriage and the long friendship were discussed on 
0,11 sides. 

« But he is greatly altered,” they said, and Count 
Fritz agreed. For no one was more puzzled at the 
Alteration than himself. 

“ It is quite fime he was married,” he said, to a 

• • 

sprightly‘’dame of the Court who was going on to 

HomWg, but had stffyed here en route, to make 

PrincesB Stephanie’s acquaintance. 

« Quite,”pshe agreed. “ It will define the situation.” 

He laughed. “You mean— Oh! she’s too clevftr 

for tltkt. I expect Ahe will marry Harold.” 
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“ It is what he desires, but not what she deserves,” 
said the Countess, who had no great affection for the 
Lady Agnes, being indeed one of a dozen “ dearest 
friends ” who envied her with all their hearts, and 

O 

emulated her by fiid of their maids. * 

“Well,a weddingwill wake us allsup. Heaven knows 
we were dull enough this season!” said the Counsellor. 

“ But I confess I am puzzled at the change in him. 
Did you remark it ? ” (> 

“ He was a little quieter': distrait, indifferent. Per¬ 
haps the Princess’s influence overshadowed him.” 

“ Oh! I don’t believe that. It is too early in the 
day for influence. Besides I am sure he will always 
go his own way. He has had excellent examples, 
you know." 

“ The Princess looked quite radiant. I should not 
be surprised if they stayed on. This is an .unusual 
opportunity for betrothed couples.” 

“ Oh! she won’t be allowed to sta^. The old aunt* 
is determined to leave to-morrow. Perhaps he will 
follow them ? ” 

“ Poor Homburg,” said the Counsellor. “ When 
t asked him if he intended going there, what do you 
think he said ? ” 

c “ I can’t give a guess at his answers to anything— 
to-night." 
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• 

“ Well, he §aid * Homburg be-’ ” 

*“ Nonsense,” said the lady smiling. ' 

• “ Indeed, yes. 1 am puzzled as I saia ueiore. 

. “ He usld to adore Homburg.” 

. “Pf course. All sensible people do. Still if he is 
going to be married—” 

“ Exactly. The wildcats must have decent burial. 
But tfiis is a phase, * It won’t last.” 

“ I don’t see how it can. . But it must be eminently 
satisfactory to the Grand Duchess and the Princess. 
She is absurdly cpris.” 

“ They say she fell iti love with bis photograph.” 

•“ He looked a thousand times handsomer than the 
photograph to-night.” 

“ When ho was talking to Lady Agnes ? ” 

“ Ni* When lie forgot there was anyone to talk 
to.” * 

„ “ That is another curious trait about him—absence 
of mind.” • 

‘*He 1^,8 many things to concern him. This 
threatened war.” • 

“ He never, troubled about such things before 

Don’t you know he nicknamed monarchy the l^ay 

Figure of patriotic mismanagement.” 

“ Up has said majiy good things.” 

“ And done many—unwiSe ones.” 
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“That may be the fault of hefedity. Destiny 
often hjinds down a family ticket a?s well as travelling 
expenses.” 

Then they wished each other good-night, and retired 
with a pleasurable sense of not knowing what the 
next day would bring forth, such us the routine of a 
Court rarely afforded. 

The Prince dutifully attended his pipniisled bride to 
the station. He had become an important factor in 

an embarrassing situation, and the criticism of many 

* 

eyes judged his modes of actio h. With the departure 
of the train a sense of relief took some of duty’s load 
off his mind, but the necessity for diplomatic regret 
forbade any outward display. 

There were plenty comforters at hand to dffer dis¬ 
traction had he needed them. To show a philosophic 
indifference he went for a solitary ride through tlnj, 
forest, lunched at a little chalet of. quite 01 dinary 
fare, and heard a great deal of commeiit aivl specula¬ 
tion with regard to the gay*, and well-born company 
?t present congregated at Bad Friedrichstrom. The 
rumoured alliance between Princess Stephanie and 
an English Prince was frankly discussed by the good 
Frau and her round-faced, ilaxon-haired daughter. 

He listened smiling inwardly at the frankness. It 
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struck him tfcafr Haroun-al-Easchid must have got a 
good deal of amusement out of those ifndress visits to 
his subjects. But the hours hung heavily, and lie 
rode bacl? feeling that the burdeji had resumed its 
•weight, tliat there is something stronger than one’s 
own will, that the faculty of enjoyment is as much 
gift of the gods ” as jmy other. 

Custom drove him to. the side of the Lady Agnes. 
They had* aftprnoon tea yn the balcony overlooking 
the pine-woods and tho Friedrich Alice. The Coun¬ 
sellor was present, and the English countess who had 
discoursed so frankly* the previous evening. There 
was the usual light fcothy talk, the perpetual badinage, 
• and airy nothings which made up the sum of their 
converse. How it had amused him once! How 
vapid^and foolish it all seemed now. 

A cilrious restlessness took possession of him. He 
t wondered if it would he possible to leave this place. 
But equally ho* wondered whether any other would 
have attyictidP, occupation, relief '{ 

The Court was absent from the Capital. Eelatives 
and , friends *\vere alike scattered, visiting foreign 
royalties, or drinking at foreign Spas in a laudable 
endeavour to secure something in the shape of heaUh. 
He had hosts of invitations to shooting parties, and 
deer-forests, and salmon-ffshing in Scotland or Nor- 
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way. To country houses whore all*tli#t was witty, 
wicked, umusiW or notorious cfluld wile him to 
forgetfulness. Where his will was law, and his wliinft 
the rule of the hoiy. Ho passed then? all review/ 
and marvelled that their attractions had departed ' 
“It will be harder than I thought,” lie said to 
himself. 

He thought of women* titled and beautiful. 
Women for whom even a royal passioi], hacf been ex¬ 
cused, or only counted ‘ d’un chic i incroyablc .’ Why had 
they never claimed his thoughts, his heart, his ullegi- 
anee as one simple loving child had done ? 

With a feeling of sudden terreff he saw every tiling 
swept aside by one mighty wave—memory. He was* 
sailing with Sheila over that magical sea, and the dawn 

« 

was breaking rosy and golden above the mountain 
heights, and the angels of the day brought him their 
wondrous message. Ah! he had lived then! Lived for, 
something holier and better than the world. Answered 
to a higher call, that woke his nature frfim tljc sloth* of 
selfish peace to that vague unrest which is the no ill's 
ljjiltie-field. For there the foes to duty and honour 

and all the lofty possibilities of humanity lie in wait, 

» * 

and so long as they can blind the eyos in sleep and 

dull the senses to passive content, the fortunes of war 

are with.them. But wheTi the will awakes' tl*3 real 
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conflict begins. , The trumpet-call, the prick of spears, 
these are not louder or more torturing than the per¬ 
petual discontent which destroys pleasure, «nd out¬ 
lives excitement. 

“You *are pre-occupied, sir,” *said a voice sud¬ 
denly breaking oft this long thought. He started. 
He and the Lady Agues were alone. The ‘other 
members of the ^party had taken formal leave, 
of him which he had recognized, and yet, scarcely 
remembered. 

The wave of memory swept back on a wider sea. 
He turned his vision , ; iway from it, sick with longing, 
ypt resolute to endure. 

# “ 1. . . 1 beg your pardon, Agnes,” he said hurriedly, 
“ I was thinking.” 

• “ Y^u have done little else since you returned, Sir,” 
she answered. “ Curiosity is pardonable, but 1 will 
keep it within bounds—if you bid me.” 

115 smiled faintly. “ Imagine,” he said, “ A long 

sleep and then the awaking in a new country, among 

• • „ 
slrajige inhabitants— 

“Yes?” 

“The gradual accustoming oneself to think, act, 
speak as fiiey 06. The gradual discovery of inst incts 
. and jdeas buridTl under the heavy pall of habit, or 
precedent. The graduaUre-adjustment, of faculties 
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and aemca. It ia liko making an acquaintance with 

a new self. The operation—takes time.” 

“ I understand tlic effect, but not the cause.” 

“ I have seen poverty cheerfully borne, Wardships 
met without complaint. Oppression and injustice 
crushing out nobler virtues than 6ur country need 
pride'itself on possessing. I have seen all this, and 
heard more. Hoard of fanaticism, bigotry, supersti¬ 
tion palliating crimes of ignorance, stretching out 
hands blood-red with vengeance. I have come back 
to see what one man’s wits and efforts can do to 
adjust the wrongs of centuries and help the 'needs of 
to-day. Docs this give no excuse Jor pre-occupation 
or thought ? ” 

“ Every excuse,” she said. “ But behind the plea 
is there no peisonal motive ? Are you working for 
a cause, or for an individual ? ” 

“ Perhaps—for both.” 

“ Ah !— That explains a great dual. Even the 
memory of a Patron Saint. There is- a place on 
Crooknagoora where shamrock^ grow.” 

“ I know it,” he said, and she saw his„cheek pale a 

#*• 

shade. 

“They carry the appeal of Erinia;‘have been the 
emblem of strife, bloodshed, faith.” 

“ All that, I have been told.” 
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" A woman told you,” she said swiftly, and for 
Mice the ealfh of years and cultui’o was broken by a 
spasm of jealous fear. 

“ Yes "lie said. " A woman.” 

# • 

He did not look at her. Perhaps it was as well. 
It took a momen| or two to school faco and feature 
to their usual expression. 

•* “And for her sajre you have set yourself this task ?” 

“ For ^her sake I menu to honour her country’s 
emblem,” he'answered. * 

“ It will not be easy. Prejudices are not overcomo 
in a mojnent.” 

% 

“ I never thought it would be easy. But all things 

' , 

must have a beginning—a very small one sometimes. 
Did not a tiny rodent once fiee a monarch of the 
‘ forest ? ” 

“fpu are confounding fact with fable, sir.” 

“ The fable had a moral,” lie answered. 

‘'•Will your enterprise have the same ? " 

“ Time will show. What a platitude.” 

* “ It 'is a foreshadowing of—other changes—per¬ 
haps.” 

“I suppose,” he said, “they are inevitable;” and he 
sighed heavily. “ I am no longer young, Agnes. I 
have forgotten it often. With you I always forgdt it.” 
* All dreams ’ have . an end,” she said bitterly. 
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“ That ours lasted so long is only a proof of capacity 
for sleep.” # 

“At least,” he said, “ it was a pleasant dream, and, 
it had no evil hour to bring regrets.” 

“The regret wilt be there—for one of <is,” she 
thought. 

“Agnes,” he said. “Have you ever looked on the 
serious side of life ?—the side fte qpce laughed at” 

“ Why should I escape ? I face the worst fge of my 
sex. A lost youth. I have' nothing before me save 
long loveless years. What is a man’s loss to that, 1 
When a woman reaches her meridian, and has.neither 
husband nor child, life has no possible consolation.” 

“ Your mirror would tell a tale more flattering thar 
your tongue, Agnes.” 

“ My mirror! ” and she laughed. “ It is not a 
question of lines, or grey hairs. It is not how .old I 
look, but how old I feel. Time has been less cruel to 
me than my own heart.” 

“ Why do you not marry Harold ? C His devotion 
is unconquerable.” 

" It would be a poor repayment to marry him. 
I possess many things that other woman lack, but 
capacity for love is not among them.. Whit they 
might owe to an alliance, I could bring.* That is one 
all sufficient reason for injecting so many.” 
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“You are the,wonder of your set anil sex. Rut 
sifrely you will marry—some day ? ” 

• “ Does the idea of your own marriage firing so 
.much happiness that you offer me an example ? ” 
# slie askeif ironically. 

“ Tlie positions sire not the same. I have a duty to 

fulfil. You could affoi’d a caprice.” 

•* * 

“ Not now,” she said sadly. “ For the years' draw 
nigh wliei* even a vwndaine like myself must confess 
I find ‘ no pleasure in them.’ ’’ 

He rose and stood leaning against the railings of 
the balcony, his eyes Jooking away—away—as they 
seamed to have a trick of doing now. 

, “Agnes,” he said. “Would we have been happier 
you and I, had we been just ordinary insignificant 
•human,beings ? ” 

“We»should have learnt our relative value in the 
^ eyes of others,” she answered. 

“Alid been fjee agents. Free to roam the world, 

to make life, instead of having it made for us. To 

» <* 

cast jside the fetters of ^prejudice.” 

“ And never know the delights of power, of rule ? ” 

* > 5 

“ We should have been free—to love,” ho said. 

But his eyes Iboked still away, further than ever, 
^way^to that faV horizon line where the sun was 
sinking to rest. 
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She followed their glance, and kney her reign wai 
over. 
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There had Jbeen a grand funeral at Crooknagoora. A 
funeral at which every inhabitant of the island 
deemed it incumbenWo be present as a “ follower.” 

, A funeral at which Father M’Quado spoke a 
, magnificent oration, and after which the Patriot got 
magnificently drunk. 

Sheila left him in possession of the palace, and be¬ 
took herself to the Convent, where the good sisters 
welcomed her with delight. 

SHc had ma$e up her mind that nothing would 

induce her te marry Patrick O’Farrel, and Rhe had 

no Resource but to throw herself on the protection 

of the Mother Superior. Fortunately for Sheila, 

the head of the Convent was not only a well educated 

woman, l?ut onh gifted with unusual intelligence and 

>goo<J judgment? # She accepted the friendless girl’s 

confidence as a mother might have done, and assured 
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her of a home as long as she needed ,pne. The girl’s 
musical abilities made her of use in the chapel, and 
her skill«at lace-work and embroidery would enable 
her to earn an independent livelihood ps lfit.g as she 
remained there. 

When the Patriot had recovered from his funereal 
dissipation, and learnt that Sheila had taken this 
step, and was determined to sell her cabin and ths live 
stock, and become a lay sister, he was furiously 
angry. 

He stormed the Convent; he terrified the pious 
sisters; he threatened the good Mother herself. He 
even spoke of invoking the law on his behalf. But 
nothing moved Sheila. She had determined on her 
future life, and neither threats nor protestations, nor 
all the glories of an alliance with so wealthy and ’ 
patriotic a personage, could alter that determination. 

Finally, in a fit of rage he betook himself to the 
mainland, and a week later married the buxom 
widow who kept the Hotel, and who speedily proved 
herself capable of keeping him also—in subjection. 

The days dragged wearily by for the girl. They 

were monotonous and peaceful, but she was still too 

young to appreciate life’s calm. She missed the 

duties of her former life, above all vhe missed its 

freedom. Now her every ho^r had its appointed Jask. 
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Sometime^ s^ie would linger iti the visitor’s 
rooms, those roofns he had occupied, and % picture 
him at a table, or a window. He had left one or 
.two boo£§ behind him. They had been placed on 
• a's^elf besnlo those of the Lady Agnes. She touched 
them with reverent hands. They were in a foreign 
language—and therefore incomprehensible, hut the 
fact that they werS /its ^ave them inestimable value. 
She wondered often whe^e he was. If he had re¬ 
turned to his own country, or gone to that foreign 
land where dwelt the Princess he must wed ? 

There ‘seemed no hour in any day when he was 
absent from her tiioughls, and at night often she 
'would lie awake praying for his happiness and his 
welfare, with all the ardour of her innocent loving 
soul. 

He could not hut be her hero still. There was no 

one to contrast with him, that could in any sense 

equal his charwi, his courtesy, his knowledge. All 

he, had {jold ‘and taught her was enshrined in her 

memory. She lpust go through life remembering 

him as the Jmlliauc, wonderful personality, w^o 

had altered the whole tenure of that life by one 

little word. Though reared in the simple pro.3o„of 

^joveuty, her intelligence and the romance that is 

part Hud parcel of her n&ftion’s birthright, Ijad made 
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for her an ideal mental existence. She^ could escape 
the compelling force of habit ami' dwell in an en- 
chanted •kingdom of her own. A kingdom tlizub 
would never own but one King, evem-as^fbr heart 
could own but one allegiance. 

One day she had asked for, and been given, the 
task of sweeping out the two guest-rooms. They 
were kept in such excellent ordbr that the labour 
was light enough. Yet she set every energy to 
work, dusting, polishing, arranging the simple furni¬ 
ture, draping the spotless muslin curtains, filling 
the quaint old china bowls with flowers ftom the 
Convent gurden. 

When thore was nothing more to be done, she* 
unfastened the coarse apron that covered her plain 
black gown, and walked over to the window and 
stood looking out as he must so often have'looked, 
to where the soft clouds drifted above the distant 
mountain heights. 

The afternoon was waning. Soon -the Angelus 
woidd ring from the little belfry^ and she would 
have to join tlio pious train that passed into the 
chapel. But for a brief half hour she was at liberty 
to rest here, and dream that wonderful dream of 
which she never tired. 

A deep stillness lay areuud and on everything 
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about this.qrtiet retreat. A bird flitted rest- 
• | 
lessly from the boughs of a laurel tree jui-yb beyond 

The open window. The lowing of cattle driven 
home for jfiilking, the sound, of a child’s voice, 
tlujse alone broke the silence. She stood, leaning 
lightly against tfie window frame, the sun rays fall¬ 
ing on her lovely russet-lmed hair, the delicate out¬ 
line *of her face, the grace of her supple young figure. 

Standing thus, and lost in thought so deep that 
even the duelling door did not disturb it, she met 
the amazed and incredulous glance of a visitor who 
entered* 

* “Sheila!” said the voice of the Lady Agnes. 

' The girl started, turned, then her face grew warm, 
with colour and her eyes shone with glad welcome 
“ Oh If my Lady! is it really you ? . . . I did not 
hear, or know—you were expected! ” 

They stood facing each other in the surprise of 
all unexpectedpthings. The beautiful rnondaine, and 
the simple gftl who was ignorant as yet of any charm 
or grace that meant rivalry. 

“ I did not*write,” said Lady Agnes coldly. “ Th#re 
was no |jeed. The Convent is a fixture and these 
rooms are not often tenanted. How you have grown, 
child—and altered.” 

“It is a year since yoff saw me," answered Sheila, 
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The veins swelled in her throat, - her eyes grew 
misty. “ A great deal has happened,” she went, on, 
“ in that'year. I am all alone now. My grandfather 
is dead. I have come to live here—at the 1 Convent.” 

Only one thought had been in the Lady Agnes's 
mind while the girl spoke. “ How" lovely she is . . . 
Great Heaven, how lovely ! ” 

Could this be the iisher girl slifc had known ‘from 
childish days; the girl who had worn rbugh sea- 
washed serge, and walked the island bare-footed and 
been shy as a stray sheep if a stranger spoke to her. 

Now she was composed, giaceful, beautiful, as a 
dream. In her face was all the simplicity and 
strength of dawning womanhood. A sold awakened* 
looked out fr om her soft and serious eyes. 

“ And so you live—here,” she repeated mechani¬ 
cally. “ Since when ? ” ° 

“A few weeks only,” said the girl. Then she 
sighed involuntarily. “It seems a 'cry long time,” 
she added. 

The Lady Agnes seated herself,. “ Are you going 
to bo a nun ? ” she asked. 

“Perhaps,” answered Sheila. “They say I have 
no p vocation. It may come; the feeling 1 mean. 
At present I stay here and help the sisters it* anj 
way 1 can.” 
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“ "What a life*” thought Lady Agnes. “ And if she 
were seen, in London there, the worlS would go mad 
over hex*. How can she have grown into suclfbeauty? ” 

“ As ^ou «help them,” she said aloud, “ be good 
, enough "tcf bring me some tea. I am tired and 
thirsty. Then wft will have a talk together.” 

“ Gladly, my lady,” gaid the girl, and throwiilg tho 
coaiee apron over her aj:m she left the room. 

The Lftdy Agnes dropped her graceful head upon 
her hand, antf gave herself up to reflection. 

“ Have I found the cause—already ? ” she asked her¬ 
self. “ It seemed too wildly impossible to credit, but 
L forgot the change a year can make in a girl’s life. 
•I left an unopened blossom, forgetful of sun and 
shower that would unclose its petals all too quickly. 

*. . . Lrnust be careful though how I question her. 
But sl» is so transparent, she could not hide a secret 
from me.” 

Iif a few Moments Sheila returned. She laid a 
snowy linen*cloth edged with embroidery on the 
smajl table by t^e window. The simple service of 
china kept for guests, the very teapot ^and home¬ 
made bread looked at Lady Agnes as old friends. 

“ Don’t*go,” 9he said, as Sheila prepared to le^ve 
(fche tyom. “ I toyit to talk to you. Bring another 

cup. • We will have tea together.” 
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Without a word that might havi. expressed any 
sense of, obligation the girl went to a cupboard and 
brought out some more china. To one who had been 
companion and guest of Prince Charming,^the con¬ 
descension of others meant nothing! 

Lady Agnes felt her wonder increase. 

Even her critical faculties fpund nothing to blame in 
the way this girl ate and drank, dnd spoke. Natural 
refinement, natural dignity, set her apart frbm even a 
great lady’s patronage. Sheila was just “herself, and 
that meant something very far removed from the 
gauchtorie or ignorance Lady Agnes had antibipated. 

“ Have you had other visitors here this summer ? ” 
she asked languidly, as she lifted the tea-cup to her 
lips. 

“Only one,” answered Sheila. "I supposed you 
knew, my lady. You sent him.” ' 

She had grown very pale, but her eyes met those . 
of Lady Agnes calmly, unflinchingly,. 

“ Then there have been confidences,'’ reflected that 
astute mondaine. 

, She smiled. “ Him ? . . . How familiarly you , 
speak of my friend, if it was my friend ? ” 

< “ It was Prince Victor of England,” said Sheila 
quietly. 

“ He-r-told you his name ? ” 
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“I guessed it, my lady. You remember that 
picture you one© showed me in an English illustrated 
paper ? I knew him by that.” 

“ Di<^nj» one else ? ” 

“No—he pretended he was only a tourist. Even 
the sisters never suspected.” 

‘VAnd he allowed you to know ? ” 

‘•Yesj” she said? 

“ Thi# is too perfectly ridiculous! ” exclaimed the 
Lady Agnes. Her eyes flashed angrily. 

“ Were you much together ? ” she went on. 

“I showed him £11 over the island. He used to 
jest about it. He humoured my grandfather’s fancy 
and always treated him as a King." 

“ And you, I suppose, as a Princess ? ” 

Tlje tone was ironical and insolent both. The 
girl flhshed to her temples. 

“A Princess would have had no complaint to 
malte,” she sa$ proudly. 

“ That assurance is very gratifying. You learnt a 
great deal from him ip a week.” 

“ A week ? ” Sheila started. 

“ That was all the time he spent here, was it not ?" 

“ He spent as much time here, as he told you^my 

lady,” she answered* Then she rose from the table. 

“ If *you will excuse me I must go now. , It is the 
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hour of Vespers, and I have not asked permission to 
be absenfc.” 

“Oh! §o, by all means,” said the Lady Agnes; 
curtly. 

“ I shall be at your service—afterwards," continued 
the girl. 

Her voice was low and troubled. After all-this 
great lady was his friend. She had every‘riglft to 
question her. . & 

“ I may want you to go out with mej>” answered 
Lady Agnes. “I have a fancy for one of our old 
rambles. It will be light enough I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh! yes. The moon is at the full.” 

Her hearer looked at her with a shade less ani-» 
mosity. She was so young, such a child. Was it 
possible she could have any charm for the world- 
tutored, esdgeant tastes of the Prince. 

“ Come to me here, when you are free,” she said. 
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The after-jglcfW lay warm on sea and land. A faint 
wind brought autumn scents upon its lingering 
breath > scents of ripe fruits, of dead crushed leaves 
pnd grass, °f newly garnered harvest stores. 

In her simple black gown Sheila walked beside the 
tailor-made creation which Lady Agnes had donned, 
as ap example of expensive simplicity suited to 
Eriniani requirements. She looked about her with a 
sense of strangeness. The impulse which had brought 
hei*here had been a sudden one. She had travelled 
night and day, and was conscious now of intense 
weariness. Yet that one overmastering desire to 
learn the secret of the Prince’s visit conquered even 
bodily fatigue. 

She had dropped the tone of superiority at first 
, adopted. Sht was the old natural self familiar to 

Sh^la in other days of Jrnef visits to the island. 
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Outside the little cabin she pauged. It was 
deserted now. *The bench stood in its olcl place, the* 
wooden gate hung on a broken hinge. That sad air # 
of desolation inseparable from untenanted habitations 
already stamped it. 

“ He died, sitting there in his chair,” said Sheila 
gravely. “ We thought he was asleep.” 

“ We ? ” echoed Lady Agnes,_ shaaply. 

“ O’Farrel and myself. He has come ba*k from 
America. He had been here all that <fd,y. I some¬ 
times think the shock and excitement were too much 
for my grandfather.” 

“ Where were you ? ” asked her companion. 

The memory of that day and all it had held for 
her swept over the girl’s aching heart. Her hand 
clenched the bar of the gate. Oh! to think^that 
bright face, those laughing, kindly eyes would .never 
look over it again, giving morning greeting to his 
“Princess of the sea.” 

"I was within,” she said, and a little,sob caught 
her voice. “ They had all been talking, O’Farrel and 
the old man and ... your friend. \Clien I came out 
my' grandfather was lying back in the' chair as if 
asleep. We could not waken him. Tfcen I knew." 

“ I wonder the Prince did not tell me,” said Lady 
Agnes. 
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“ He left the island at daybreak next morning. I 
■think he ccfci|d not possibly have heatd.” 

“ And what made you go into the Convent, 
Sheila?” 

She <joleured hotly. “ O’Farcell wanted to marry 
nfb, but I woul(J not consent. I hate him. He is 
coarse, vulgar, boastful." 

“ And you had, had opportunities of comparing him 
with sqpieone who was—none of these ? I begin to 
understand. Let us go* in a little while, and rest,” 
added Lady Agnes abruptly. 

She pushed open the gate; Sheila followed her. 

“Tell me," said her questioner when they were 
seated, “ did you ever take the Prince to the valley 
below—where the shamrock grows ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady.” Again the girl’s colour changed 
and«^er eyes grew troubled. 

“ He took some away with him, did he not ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady,” she repeated. 

« For the flake of the country and his visit, or of 
that orfe week, Sheila?” asked the interlocutor cruelly. 

*The girl’s ejfes nfet her own. Their secret was 
pitifully easy to read. 

«It was three weeks,” she faltered. 

“ Ah! I guessed as much. You poor little 

child. . . So y8u made a fairy Prince of him. You 
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are not the first woman by many. He carries the 
fortune of his n&me with him wherever f e goes.” 

Sheila was silent, but she was suffering cruelly. 
The searchlight of the world’s criticism *is a terrible 
ordeal for romance. 

“You know, of course, he is going to be married f” 
continued Lady Agnes. 

" He told me so. Some beautiful foreign Princess, 
is she not ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Lady Agnes, driviii'g the knife 
home unsparingly. “ Talented, clever, witty, beauti- 
ful, all that he most admires. T t is not often that 
royal alliances promise such suitability or happi-. 
ness.” 

Sheila’s cheeks grew white as the roses above the 
porch. “Happiness! ” Well, she had sent himjjack 
to duty. If he had won happiness also, that must be 
her reward. 

“ He deserves to be happy,” she said very low. 

“There are women of his world who think—other¬ 
wise,” said the Lady Agnes, with a little ironical 
laugh. “But you—ah; cafait 1’innocente . . .” 

“ i cannot believe," said the girl, “Ehat anyone 
would begrudge happiness to another." n 

“No, you would not. You see you,.belong to a 

different world altogether. .&nd so he stayed here 
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three weeks. JVhat did he do ? * Were you much 
With him ? ”* • 

“ Every daj^ ” she answered. 

Lady*Agngs gave a little start. 

“ Did never seem wearied—bored ? ” 

* Never. He* was always laughing, gay, good- 
humoured. He did so much too for the poor ©f the 
Island. ,The Sistej-s would tell you.” 

“I ana content with your version of his doings. 
Now*may I ask you one question? He and I are old 
friends; he has no secrets from me. When I saw 
him again I knew tfcat only a very strong attraction 
'grould have kept him in such a place—so long. Tell 
me, Sheila, did he ever make love to you ? ” 

The angry colour flushed to the girl’s temples. 

“ I do not understand you, my lady. If you mean 
did l!t% trifle, jest, amuse himself at my expense—no. 
Not even you yourself, not one of those great ladies 
of whom you have told me, could have received 
greater courtesy and respect than he showed to me. 
I* did riot at first know what you meant by your 
questions—I ki&w now. You think he stayed here 
because of Ac. . . I who am in your sight onfy a 
poor fisher girl, fit for the sport of an idle hour. 
♦Well, I will ttfl you this one thing. It did lie in my 

pow#r to keep If tim hei;e, away from you, away from 
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his world.—from even that royal^ lady he has 
been promised lo. He loved me as^ie^ftves none of 
you . . ,fsa man, be he Prince or l|ing can onljr 
love once. And I sent him back to«his d/ity. I 
who could have givfcn him body and seal*, had he, 
wished. But I wanted him to serve my country. 
To help her distress, to heal her sufferings. It is 
nothing to me that I suffer, so Jong as he is honoured* 
and beloved. I tell you this—perhaps «you do 
not believe it, but it is truft every word. He would 

t 

have given me everything, but I would take nothing 
at his hands—for all my heart’/? love and jvorahip, 
nothing—save one promise.” 

The Lady Agnes stared at her, bewildered by the, 
sudden passion of feeling thus let loose. 

“A promise?” Her eyes swept over the ^slight' 
figure shaken by this storm of emotion; ovgt the 
lovely face pale now, yet ennobled by a woman's 
wondrous self-sacrifice. “ Whatever the promise he 
will keep it,” she said. “ I understate^. everything 
now.” 

Sheila looked at her. The fire in ifer eyes quenefted 
byVudden tears. 

“You are his friend,” she said. “Qid you credit 

him with less honour than the noblest soul should 

know ? Has he been so unworthy, so untrue, so dis- 
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loyal to faith hitherto, that you should expect to find 
Itere a secretf jlia£ should humble him find abase me.”' 

' “I might nit have believed him,” said La<|y Agnes. 
“To’soijje mj« a lie is only a debt of honour. Rut 
God’s truth speaks in your voic^’ 

tov the first tiipe in her life she felt ashamed, and 
ignoble. Her eyes swept Sheila’s face with a«slow 
. awakening wondej. -^lie could understand at last 
the cham a nature like this would have had for the 

• Prince. A nature so different from that of other 
women he had seemed to love. 

The \jide gulf between their relative positions 
might only have been an incentive. Even she, 
# world-hardened as she was, could not but appreciate 
the simple dignity, the innate purity of mind and 

• Soul that gave this girl a nobler heritage than mere 

birthi<ight. If a pang of jealousy shot across her own 
heart she scorned herself for its presence. For this 
untutored child had done what neither herself nor 
any of her aristocratic sisterhood had been capable of 
doing—toon the Prince to better things, rooted from 
out* the garden >f hiS soul the weeds and tares of 
ignoble desirdS, idle habits, selfish content. B 

« SheiJh,” sh$ said, “ I came here to learn the secret 
pf a change {jjiat has filled the whole Court with 
wonder. Whatlexpeeted I will not offend you by— 
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suggesting. I can see that you have suffered; but 
you have won a reward for which ^aa^iy would not 
grudge sivffering.” 

“ I do suffer,” said the girl brokenly? “ Ijjfe will 
never be the same again. Never. It is different fo» 
him. lie is a man, and he has the world and occupations 
and duties to fill his time. I—have nothing but the 
memory of those brief weeks.,, v. ., He was go gyod, 
all lie told and taught me was so noble aid true; 
it is no wonder I worshipped him. . ■». . Eveif you 
might find excuse.” 

“ Even I—do find it,” said L~,dy Agnes. , “ I can 
only wonder at your courage. No woman he might 
ehoose to woo has ever said him ‘ nay.’ ” 

“They loved themselves best then," answered Sheila. 
“ I—thought only of him. I would not hear him 
blamed, or pitied. I would not see him hum ilk .ed in 
the eyes of the world, even if it cost my life.” 

The Lady Agnes was silent. Devotion such as this 
shamed even her own, for she had always felt he did 
not love her. If he had— 

She Baw into this innocent candidrmind; strong to 
suffer, strong to resist, patient under pain. And she 
was so young to put aside the one great glory of a 
woman’s life. 

She could find no words /or opee. She only sat 
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on there watering the pale glory of # tlie moonlight 
stealing ovef the hills, lighting the dusky valley 
jvhere the s^pnrocks nestled in the soil they loved. 

, Quaijit^ttleSlTlree-leaved plant—emblem of faith and 
"hope anfi love. How well theirTesson had been Ieanit 
and taught by tills simple island child! 

Reared amidst toilers of sea and soil, she had shown 
a leyalty and courage that had put to shame the 
cultured virtues of the world beyond. More than 
that *she tyid Bast the spell of her inllucnce over a life 
who^e good or evil deeds possessed an all-important 
significance in the rfcalm that might one day call him 
king. • . 

For once in her life the Lady Agnes faced a truth 
and acknowledged it; looked into the depths of her own 
soul and felt humbled. .The flippant jargon of Society 
refusal to come to her lips, the contempt and scorn 
with which she had come prepared to treat a mere 
coiflmon licison recoiled on herself. She recognized 
failure in her own life, she equally acknowledged the 
nobler "triumph *>f a nobler soul. How came it that 
virtue, strength*and qualities capable of swaying a 
dynasty hacf no better birth-place than this poor 
cabin.mo higlfer training than this little insignificant 
•island could »how ? 

Her thoughts ''"’Tied her to and fro on a wave of 
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varied emotions. She saw the wcrfd she had left 
behind, with its gaiety and wit aad»cbrillianee, its 
code of self, and its cult of cynicism and then slvs 
watched the moonlight stealing ovef’tlie hvD- f ops to. 

f » 

crown with its own pure halo the yet more fexquisitS , 
purity of this sad young face. 

“You should be canonized saint of this Hand, 
Sheila,” she said suddenly I thaking that long, mo* < 
mentous silence. “For you have chosen life-long 
martyrdom as your portion, in order that you ‘ might 
•save a soul alive.’ ” 

The girl started. Her eyes ivent from that ironic, 
baffling face to the star-set sky, the wide and sweep¬ 
ing sea. 

“ While there is beauty and peace on earth,” she 
said, “one cannot always be sad—and there is always 
God in Heaven.” 

The Lady Agnes rose and held out her delicate white 
hand. “I wronged yon in my thoughts to-night,” 
she said. “ I should be ashamed to tel> you what I 
thought—what I could have said. -Forgive me.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive. You only judged as 
the world judges .... the world of "which he told 
mq. . . . that did him so much harm.’* 

“ There is magic in your island, Sheila. It changed 

him; it c has almost changed-, iUie 
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Her proud lips trembled. She w|8 more sincere 
than for loif^jrears she had known herself to be. 

“ Let us a back to the Convent now,’* she said, 
" anc^my f9T*-him.” 


Finis. 
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